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JORDAN TO THE BANKERS 


Tells Them Easy Loans Would Solve 
Beef Problem and Aid Farmers. 


Three hundred Eastern Missouri 
bankers, who have been staying up 
late at nights to solve the currency 
bill and income tax puzzles were 
asked last week at their annual meet- 
ing, to help cut the price of roast 
beef, medium, and juicy tenderloins, 
by Sam Jordan, farm adviser of Pet- 
tis county, Mo., whose writings on 
current farm topics are familiar to 
RURAL WORLD readers. Easy loans 
by banks to cattle growers would in- 
crease the number of steers grown 
and eliminate two freight bills and 
two middlemen’s commissions, he 
said. 

“My neighbor grows cattle and has 
acar load ready to fatten.” said Mr. 
Jordan. “I wish to feed them forthe 
market, Do I buy them from him? 
No. I can not borrow the money at 
the bank. He sends the car load to 
St. Louis or Kansas City and I buy 
them from the commission men there 
because I can borrow from those deal- 
ers. A few days after leaving my 
friend’s farm the steers are on my 
own. The round trip to St. Louis is 
paid by the ultimate consumer. 

“The supply of cattle is melting 
away. Cattle growers are not making 
money because of the middlemen, who 
separate them and the feeders. Some 
of the growers are hanging on be- 
cause they like the fascination of 
their work, but many other practical 
ones are quitting because their @ork 
does not pay. The bankers of a town 
should designate a man to see cattle 
they lend money on are fed and mar- 
keted right. If they would provide 
cheaper money on longer time at eas- 
ier payments, the cattle growers 
would raise more steers and make 
more money on each, the housewive& 
Would pay less and the towns would 
prosper. 

‘It is becoming almost impossible 
for a boy with a little money in pock- 
et to start on a farm. As a result, 
farm tenancy, an evil, is ‘on the in- 
crease. The time will come when the 
Irish land system must be adopted. 
There the government sets a price 
on the land of non-resident owners 
and makes loans of from fifty to sev4 
enty years at 3 per cent to prospec- 
tive owners. The youth pays 2 per 
cent additional a year to pay for the 
farm, which is free of debt in fifty 
years, He may pay larger sums, or 
the whole amount, at any interest 
date.” 

Tells of Farm Adviser’s Work. 
Jordan told of the bill in Congress 
looking toward the placing of a man 
in every county to assist farmers, but 
said, although the erperiment has 
heen successful beyond expectation, 
there isa danger of going too fast. The 
Whole proposition hinges on the man, 








he said. He re- 
viewed the work 
accomplished by 
the plan in Pettis 


County. 
“The county lost 
$750,000 on dead 


hogs in the last two years,” he said. 
“The old hog law provided if a man 
saw buzzards circling over a field and 
then swoop down he could rout out a 
constable and have the owner of the 
dead animal arrested. But he made 
his friend a life time enemy thereby. 

“Ths law provides the hog must be 
burned within twenty-four hours. The 
complainant who sees the animal 
from the road ties his team in fiont 
of my office. He informs me in con- 
fidence and I advise the farmer co 
obey the law. if he protests, I send 
for the state veterinarian, who arrests 
the negligent man on the spot. 

The farmer is prosecuted on the 
evidence the state officer finds, the 
complainant retains his friendships, 
and the spread of cholera is checked. 
With the experiment work also car- 
ried on by the government in our 
county, we now have hog cholera un- 
der control, 


“Friday night 1 addressed farmers 
who packed a country school house 
back home. My subject was alfalfa. 
A year ago I talked to a handful of 
men in the same place on the same 
subject. The teacher then apologized 
for the small crowd by saying alfalfa 
could not be grown in the district—a 
man had tried it a few years back 
and failed. Two men, however, came 
up at the close of the session and 
agreed to put out fields of alfalfa. 
They followed directions in seeding 
soil I found free from acid and had 
great success. After the gecond meet- 
ing I found myself entirely surrounded 
by men who will grow it next year. 

Aids Farmers Through Children. 

“*Why, the idea that an 18-year-old 
girl who never has lived on a farm 
can teach agriculture is ridiculous,’ a 
farmer told me one day. The young 
teacher asked the farmer’s daughter, 
aged 12, to bring some clover seed 
from home to test. The daughter a 
week later picked sourdock and other 
weed seeds from a handful of clover 
seeds and asked her father to do the 
same. He could not. When school 
lets out next spring ,every child over 
12 in Pettis County will be able to 
pick out weed seeds and tell the fa- 
thers whether the seed offered for 
sale is worth buying.” 


Allover the country are men hand- 
ing out information to farmers which 
is worse than useless, Jordan said. 
The world is afraid to say “I don’t 
know,” he declared. He said the bank- 
ers enjoy the greatest confidence of 
their communities—greater than any 
other class of men—and he _ urged 
them to be cautious about advising 
farmers. He said their movement to 
aid the farmer is bound to do a world 
of good, 





The greatest un- 
developed resource 
of any community, 
as our great Am- 
bassador to Great 
Brit’ in has so em- 
phatically said, is 
the people. And if 
we devote more en- 
lightened attention to the conserva- 
tion and development of the people 
we shall be relieved of much of the 
concern about the conservation and 
development of our natural resources. 

A Decentralizing Plan. 

It is perfectly apparent that an ex- 
tension of this demonstration work 
will be made, and a bill is now pena- 
ing in Congress, known as the Smuid- 
Lever agricultural co-operative exten- 
sion bill, which embodies the main 
principles approved by experience. It 
will incure the closest co-operation of 
the Federal Department and the State 
colleges; it will make both of them 
think and plan; it will stop haphazard 
enterprises; it will give each all the 
facts about the activities of the other; 
it will guarantee that nothing shall 
be undertaken until it has been care- 
fully thought out in advance. It will 
prevent duplication of effort and will 
remove friction. It will insure the 
expenditure of the Federal funds for 
the purpose for which they were in- 
tended; it will provide an automatic 
check against the looting of the Fed- 
eral treasury by requiring-an equal 
appropriation from the State treasury 
and by fixing an ultimate limit to the 
Federal contribution; and finally, %t 
will prevent the building up in Wash- 
ington of a great centralized bureau, 
intimately reaching into every farm 
of the nation. 

The Rural Credit Problem. 

We shall leave nothing undone to 
stimulate production directly and to 
convey information to the farmer, but 
we have suddenly been brought face 
to face with the fact that in many di- 
rections further increased production 
waits on better distribution. 

There is a general impression that 
farmers need better credit arrange- 
ments. The slightest reflection will 
convince one that all farmers do not 
equally need it; that all sections are 
not similarly circumstanced. From 
one section comes the cry, not for cap- 
ital at lower rates, but for informatton 
as to how to invest capital. That 
many communities need long time 
loans under reasonable conditions for 
the purchase of farms and for perma- 
nent improvements, and that other 
communities need an improvement in 
conditions under which the small farm- 
er may secure relatively small sums 
for operating expenses at low rates, 
can not be denied. The question is 
one of ways and means. And just 
what is needed and just what should 
be done, no one, so far as I have been 
able to discover, is at present suffi- 
ciently informed or wise enough to 
assert. For a generation economists 
have known the facts about European 
conditions, but few have investigated 
the conditions at home, The Depart- 








THE LIMIT NOT YET REACHED 


Secretary Houston Discusses Cost of 
Living, Rural Credits, Marketing. 


(Continued From Last Week.) 


ment of Agriculture is now definitely 
and rapidly making the home survey 
and should in a short time have in- 
formation of great value to the farmer 
and to the legislature. 


Farmer Does Not Demand Class 
Credit Legislation. 

One thing is clear, the schemes that 
are multiplying which conceive the 
farmer to be a mendicant and a sub- 
ject for unique and special legislation 
may be at once condemned. The 
American farmer does not need or de- 
sire to be classed with those foreign 
people who are just emerging from a 
condition of serfdom and tutelage. He 
asks no opportunity that is not af- 
forded to every American citizen; he 
asks for no legislation which shall 
give him credit on easier terms than 
his brother mechanic or his profes- 
sional friend, or his merchant may se- 
cure it. But he does ask to be as- 
sisted in creating conditions and ma- 
chinery which shall enable him on a 
similar credit foundation to secure his 
money at the same rates as any other 
class in the community. This, and 
this alone, it seems to me is all that 
he asks, and is nothing less than he 
deserves. I am not impressed with 
the wisdom and the justice of propos- 
als that would take the money of all 
the people through bonds or other de- 
vices and lend it to the farmers or to 
any other class at a rate of interest 
lower than the economic conditions 
would normally require, and at a rate 
of interest lower than that at which 
other classes are securing their capi- 
tal. This would be special legislation 
of a particularly odious type, and no 
new excursions in this direction wanld 
be palatable when we are engaged in 
the gigantic task of restoring the sim- 
ple rule of equity. 

In the field of marketing, there is 
also danger that pressure will be 
brought to bear upon us to act every- 
where. Not that assistance can not 
be given here and there, and not that 
the Department is not furnishing, and 
will not furnish, information of great 
practical value to individuals and 
communities. The Department has ar- 
ranged its marketing investigations 
under five important subdivisions: 

First, Marketing Surveys, Methods 
and costs, including especially avail- 
able market supplies in given produc- 
tion areas, demand at consuming cen- 
ters, cold and other storages, market- 
ing systems and prices, and costs of 
wholesale and retail distribution of 
farm products. 

Second. Transportation and Storage 
Problems, having in mind the elimin- 
ation of waste and the study of prob- 
lems connected with surplus market 
supplies, terminal and +ransfer facili- 

(Continued on Page 13, Column 4.) 
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BUY EARLY AND SAVE EXPRESS. 
60 big kind Poland-China pigs, either 








sex, sired by Still Wonder and Graff’s 
Leaders. Booking orders now to ship 
when old enough to wean. Reasonable 
prices and satisfaction guaranteed, 
H PHELPS, Carthage, Mo. 
Out of stretchy sows and 1000- 
lb, boars. Buy them and win. 
Go Also Angus cattle. J. P. Visser- 
ing, box 9, Alton, Ill. 
BERKSHIRE SOWS 
We are offering some of our best herd 
sows at half their cost. Bred to Ideal's 
Emperor. Also some fine gilts. Fifty fine 
Wyandotte hens at haif price. 
White and Brown Leghorn cockereis 





Mule-foot Hogs, Shetland Ponies and 
high-yielding Seed Corn. 
DUNLAP, Williamsburg, O0., Box 474 


The Pig Pen 


BUTCHERING NOTES. 














Editor RURAL WORLD: The day 
before hog. killing sharpen the 
knives, get plenty of wood and 


water ready, arrange the pole to hang 
the hogs on and hunt up gambrel 
sticks, 

If you heat the water in kettles, 
remember that if you put in shovelful 
of wood ashes in the scalding tub the 
hogs will clean easier. 

Remember that as near 170 de- 
grees as possible is the best tempera- 
ture for scalding, but 165 will do, 
and at 185 you may set the hair. Use 
a thermometer. 

We never took much stock in ap- 
paratus for hanging hogs easy. It is 
always too slow, and there are usually 
about twice as many hands as we 
need anyway. 

It pays to shoot the hogs down be- 
fore sticking, for it is more humane, 
less dangerous, and a shot-down hog 
always bleeds the best. 

In sticking put the knife in at the 
point of the breast bone, edge up, di- 
rect the point toward the root of the 
tail, twist and withdraw it. 

If you will use a sticking knife not 
over five inches long you will not 
have “shoulder stuck” hogs, and shoul- 
der sticking means bloody meat. 

After the hogs are hung up and 
washed down, put the knife in at the 
sticking hole and rip up through the 
ribs to allow all settled blood to 
drain off. 

We used to cut the heads off as 
soon as we were done killing and 
hanging, but this makes two bloody 
ends, one on the carcass and one on 
the head. Let the heads alone until 
the hogs cool. 

COUNTRY BUTCHER. 

Knox Co., Mo. 





HOGS AND ALFALFA. 





Alfalfa has again given evidence of 
its great value to the live stock far- 
mer by producing a remarkable growth 
in a comparatively short period of 
time. The abundant rains which have 
prevailed during the fall season have 
produced a condition more like spring 
than fall. The writer, who recently 
made a trip through some of the lead- 
ing alfalfa counties of the state, could 
not help but be impressed with the 
great value to the live stock farmers 
of this remarkable crop. On every 
hand were observed hogs, horses and 
mules reveling in the luxuriant growth 
of alfalfa which has sprung up fol- 
lowing the copious rains. While far- 
mers and stockmen have undoubtedly 
reduced their live stock to the mini- 
mum, pure-bred breeders at least have 
made strenuous efforts to hang onto 
a part of their breeding stock. Prob- 
ably at this time alfalfa is all the 
feed many of the hogs are getting. An 
abundance of alfalfa will maintain 
breeding hogs in splendid condition 
without corn. This same fall growth 
of alfalfa cured in hay form can be 
used in feeding the brood sows 








through the winter. Special effort 
should be made to reserve this last 
cutting for this purpose. Owing te 
the greatly reduced number of hogs 
in the country there will be a heavy 
demand for breeding stock to restock 
the farms next year, With the short- 
age which exists this is bound to 
make high prices. 





HEAVY EATING PIGS. 





Test Shows That the Best Eaters Are 
the Most Economical Pork 
Producers. 





A most promising field for the de- 
velopment of a strain of pigs with a 
greater feeding capacity has been 
opened up at the Oregon Agricultural 
College as a result of latest feeding 
tests made by Professor G. R. S. 
Samson of the Animal Husbandry De- 
partment. It was shown in this test 
that the pigs that made the greatest 
profit were those which had the great- 
est capacity for consuming feed. In 
feeding 100 pigs similar to the best 
feeders for 61 days at present prices 
of hogs and feed, the owner would 
realize a profit of $297.60, not count- 
ing labor and investment. In feeding 
100 pigs similar to the poorer eaters 
the profits would be but $115.65. 

On September 1, 3 pigs of differ- 
ent litters were divided into three 
lots of ten each, and all were fed a 
ration of 90 per cent barley and 10 
per cent tankage for 61 days. Lot 
1 was fed dry rations by hand. Lot 
2 was fed by a self-feeder. Lot 3 
was fed by hand rations that had been 
soaked 12 hours previous to feeding. 
The three lots were divided evenly as 
to weight, sex and parentage. The 
litters were likewise divided evenly 
among the lots as nearly as possible. 

Lot 1 consumed 463.5 of feed for 
each 100 lbs. of grain. Lot 2 con- 
sumed 418.2 of feed for each 100 
pounds of grain. And lot 3 con- 
sumed 449.8 of feed for each 100 
pounds of grain. 

The difference in daily gain among 
the litters of pigs was from 1.42 to 
1.86 pounds. The difference between 
the lots varied only from 1.48 to 1.84 
pounds. The poorest lot was better 
than the poorest litter, and the best 
lot was poorer than the best litter. 
That is, the variation among the lots 
was less than the variation among 
the litters. 

The best individual pig gained 2.44 
Ibs. daily for the 61 days, while the 
poorest individual pig gained but 1 Ib. 
daily for the same time. The daily 
gain made by the individual litters 
was as follows: 1.42, 1.43, 1.47, 1.67, 
1.85 and 1.86. 

As to the value of self-feeder, these 
tests confirm previous tests carried 
out at this station and, at others, that 
the self-feeders are economical means 
of pork production. The labor of 
feeding is cut down more than one- 
half by the use of the self-feeders, 
while the daily gains are more rapid, 
and also greater per 100 pounds of 
feed. No difficulty was experienced in 
getting the pigs accustomed to this 
method of feeding, but care was exer- 
cised. 





PURE-BRED SALE DATES. 


No charge will be made for announcing in 
this column the date and location and the 
name of manager or breeder, for sales to be 
advertised in the RURAL WORLD. 

Poland-Chinas. 
Feb. 5—W H. Charters, Jr, Butler, Mo. 
Feb. 10—C. L. Hanna & Son, Batavia, [il. 
Feb. 14—L. E. Klein, Zeandale, Kan. 
Feb. 18—J. H. Harter, Westmoreland, Kan. 

Feb. 19—Wm. Z. Baker, Rich Hill, Mo. 
Feb. 19—H. B. Walter, Effingham, Kan. 
Feb. 19—J. L. Griffiths, Riley, Kan. 

Feb. 21—W. A. Baker & Sons, Butler, Mo. 


Duroc-Jerseys. 
Jan. 24—S. BE. Dakle & Sons, Prophetstown, 


mh 
Feb. 7—Horton & Hale, DeKalb, Mo. 
Feb. 18—J. A. Porterfield, Jamesport, Mo 
Feb. 28—Prairie Gem Stock Farm, 





Hereford Cattle. 

Dec. 80-81—Mouse! Bros., Cambritige, Neb. 
Holstein Cattle. 

Feb. 8-4—Henry C. Glissman, Omaha, Neb. 


Royal, Neb. 
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‘The Shepherd 


SHEEP RAISING. 








Much has been published about the 
big profits of the livestock feeder. 
This has been largely in reference 
to the cattle and hog feeder or the 
livestock man with considerable capi- 
tal. Naturally, the farmer with a few 
acres and a few dollars feels that he 
has little in common with the live- 
stock business. But there is one line 
of this business that is being neglect- 
ed by many farmers who we believe 
might realize a handsome profit from 
it, and that is sheep raising. .It re- 
quires very little capital to start with 
a small flock and a poor farm is often 
well adapted to these animals. 

A number of years’ experience with 
sheep has tought us that they are eas- 
ily handled and can be made to re- 
turn a handsome profit on the invest- 
ment. Never was the outlook for good 
mutton prices better than it is at pres- 
ent. The high prices of beef and the 
shortage of beef cattle have caused 
the American people to become inter- 
ested in mutton. The eastern grown 
farm lambs have for several years 
been recognized as being of superior 
quality to those grown on the western 
ranches. Here again the gmall farm- 
er has the advantage. 

A few details in sheep raising, how- 
ever, are of vital importance. Start 
with good sheep no matter how few. 
Always handle them quietly and kind- 
ly, as they trust or distrust their 
master more than any other farm ani- 
mals. It is very important to provide 
shelter for them in bad weather, and 
to feed roughage of a good quality, 
although a small quantity may sustain 
them. 

At lambing time it is quite neces- 
sary to give individual attention to 
each ewe and lamb, as the lambs 
are helpless little creatures and the 
ewes’ udders are just as easily spoiled 
as are those of our cows. It is at this 
time that we must provide the most 
nourishing feed so that the lambs will 
get a good start. By following this 
method with our flock we have usual- 
ly raised an average of from one to 
one and one-half lambs to the ewe, 
and have sold the lambs in the fau 
for from $4 to $5 each, the wool 
from the ewes bringing us from $1.50 
to $2.50 each. 

We prefer the Shropshire breed, al- 
though any of the standard breeds are 
good if good individuals are selected. 
—C. D. Paisley. 





THE WINTER LAMB. 





If the lamb is to be dropped is ear- 
ly winter, it is desirable that a Jittle 
extra grain be fed and for a little 
longer period, in order to build up the 
lamb and enable the ewe to give a 
large amount of milk. If the lambs 
are not to be born until in the spring, 
for sheep in good condition graining 
a month before lambing is long 
enough. 





A flock of sheep that gets the same 
attention that is bestowed on other 
stock will pay a larger profit for cap- 
ital invested than any other class of 
stock, but sheep pay best when bred 
for mutton as ,well as wool. 





At the Shropshire sale at the Eng- 
lish Royal the late Sir Richard Cooper 
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paid 85 guineas for Mr. A. S. Berry's 
first prize yearling. This ram is pro 
nounced a remarkably fine specimen 
of the breed. 








An English Romney breeder recent 
ly sold seventy-one yearling rams 
and fifty-two yearling ewes for export- 
ation to South America. Surely there 
is room for such a great breed in this 
country. 





THE MODERN GAS TRACTOR. 





By Victor W. Page, M. E., author of 
“The Modern Gasoline Automobile,” 
etc. A complete treatise describing 
all types and sizes of gasoline, kero 
seine and oil tractors. Considers dé 
sign construction exhaustively, gives 
complete instructions for care, oper’ 
tion and repair, outlines all practical 
applications on the road and in the 
field. The best and latest work 
farm tractors and tractor power 
plants. 480 pages, three folding plates, 
204 illustrations. Price, $2.00. A mot 
ern exposition in the language,jof the 
field showing and describing every 
recent improvement in tractors and 
auxiliary appliances. All money-mak 
ing farms use power. Learn how t 
apply it now. 

All farmers, students, blacksmiths, 
mechanics, salesmen, implement d 
ers, designers and engineers need this 
work. Written in language 
stood by all.. No technical terms. 0o¥ 
ers every phase of 1914 tractor 
neering practice and is superior 
any treatise heretofore published. 

Copies of this book sent mprepaid t 
any address on receipt of price. Th® 
Norman W. Henley” Publishing 
132 Nassau street, New York. 
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~ The Dairy 


HOOD FARM RECORDS. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Sophie’s 
Tormentor Jerseys keep up their work 
at the pail. Seven cows finished year- 
ly authenticated tests in October. The 
seven COWS gave in the year 75,014 
Ibs. 2 oz. milk, 4,741 Ibs. 12 oz. butter, 
an average of 10,716 lbs. 5 oz. milk, 
677 lbs. 6 oz. butter. Three of these 
were two-year-olds, one a three-year- 
old, two were eight years old, and one 
was over eighteen years old at com- 
mencement of test. The old cow, 
Lass’s Jewel, who is out of the same 
dam as Hood Farm Torono, is a living 
illustration of the long continued use- 
fulness of the Jersey cow. This cow 
commenced authenticated test when 
eighteen years five months of age, and 
gave in-the year 7,590 Ibs. 4 oz. milk, 
483 lbs. 744 oz. butter. She was cham- 
pion cow at the Indiana State Fair in 
her younger days, and has the distinc- 
tion of having more Register of Merit 
daughters than any other cow. 

J. E. DODGE, Mer. 





HEALTH OF STOCK. 





Good Condition Necessary to Large 
and Profitable Production. 

On probably the majority of dairy 
farms in the east the cows are kept 
indoors the year round. In former 
years such a method would have been 
considered suicidal. All cows were 
then pastured. It has become a ques- 
tion whether the present-day manner 
is advisable or not. Are dairy animals 
too closely housed? Is not this con- 
tinuous housing a reason why tuber- 
culosis in cattle is so much in evi- 
dence? 

On this subejct Dr. Henry Favill, of 
Chicago, Ill., a prominent physician 
and the owner and operator of a large 
dairy farm, says that, realizing that 
performance is the ultimate purpose 
of the dairy cow and bending every 
effort to develop this characteristic, 
breeders of dairy cattle have some- 
times allowed themselves to become 
somewhat one-sided in the direction 
of milk and butterfat production. 

While granting that performance is 
the ultimate purpose of a dairy cow, 
he is convinced that there is a type 
which carries with it not only the best 
performance, but the best physique as 
well. A moral obligation, he believes, 
rests upon breeders of purebred cat- 
tle steadfastly to fight fcr type, . not 
as @ mere esthetic achievement, but 
as having a fundamental relationship 
to performance, 

As farmers we are altogether too 
prone to follow the line of least resist- 
ance, and the line of least resistance 
is the old plan of a six to twelve 
months’ sentence to more or less soli- 
tary confinement. Have we not'to use 
our ingenuity in dealing with the 
problem before we can have reason- 
able assurance of the vitality of our 
stock to come, 

It has been suggested that continu- 
ed breeding from tuberculous cattle, 
avoiding infection of the calves im- 
Mnue from tuberculosis, is safe. 

It certainly is as likely to be true as 
the reverse, namely, the production of 
more susceptible animals. There is no 
reason, therefore, so far as we know, 
why we should not judiciously breed 
from tuberculous cattle. 

In spite of the fact that in the case 
of the modern highly developed dairy 
cow we are dealing with a most un- 
Natural product, there is no reason to 
suppose that the factors determining 
life and constitution have not a true 
and fundamental relation to natural 
conditions of existence. The question 
than always is, to what extent teh un- 
hatural development of the milk 
function, and the industry built upon 





it, necessitate conditions of living for 
the animals. 

The principle should be to draw the 
line as close to natural conditions as 
the industry will permit. In so doing 
there is opportunity for exercise of 
the best judgment, but the tendency 
of dairying is to draw the line at 
convenience rather than at the point 
of highest health advantage. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 





The offering herein listed for the 
fourteenth annual auction of Aber- 
deen-Angus cattle, to be held in con- 
nection with the International Live 
Stock Exposition, Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, under the auspices of the 
American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ 
Association, should attract the atten- 
tion of not only veteran Aberdeen-An- 
gus breeders, but also every prospect- 
ive buyer from the Provinces of Can- 
ada and every state in the Union. 

There are 52 cattle listed; 20 bulls 
and 32 cows and heifers, consisting of 
17 Blackbirds, 7 Trojan Ericas, 12 
Prides of Aberdeen, 6 Queen Mothers 
and the others are representatives of 
popular families. 


Every animal listed has been in- 
spected by a competent judge, for in- 
dividuality, and its health examined 
and a test for tuberculosis made by a 
competent veterinarian. This rigid 
examination and guarantee by the 
American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ 
Association, through its consignors 
and members, should appeal very 
forcibly to every prospective buyer. 

A careful study of the pedigrees in 
this catalog - reveals a richness of 
breeding that should satisfy the taste 
of the most fastidious. The individu- 
ality is fully in keeping with the 


breeding, thus anyone in need of a 


good bull to place at the head of a 
herd will be able to select his needs, 
and those that wish to add a few good 


females to their herds or lay a founda- 


tion for a herd, will have a sufficient 
variety for selection. 
Never before has the 
Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Association 
put forth such strenuous efforts and 
spent so much money to secure good 
eattle for the international sale. At 
this point it can be stated without 
hesitation and without the slightest 
exaggeration, that this 
sale is made up of the best individuals 


and the most fashionably bred ani- 
mals that has ever been presented to 


the public in Chicago. The superiority 


of the majority of the animals needs 


no further evidence than their record 


of prizes won. There are listed cham-: 


pions, grand champions, sons and 
daughters of champions, and grand 
champions; animals teeming with the 
blood that has produced the cham- 
pions, and grand champions of the 
past and of those that will produce 
the champions for our famous breed, 
and the great shows of the future. 
Pages could be written about the 
merits and richness of breeding of 
every animal listed, but foot notes 


have been dispensed with because it | % 


would require too much competition 
of phrases and space to even print the 
winners of many of the animals. 

We sincerely trust every prospect- 
ive buyer and breeder of Aberdeen- 
Angus will arrange to attend this 
unique event and thereby show his 
loyalty toward the generosity of the 
big-hearted breeders who have been 
so liberal in consigning some of the 
tops of their respective herds. A cor- 
dial invitation is extended to all who 
are interested in the advancement of 
the cattle industry. 





The Ninth Annual Meeting of the 
American Milch Goat Record Associa- 
tion will be held Thursday, December 
4th, 1913, 2 p. m., Room 3, Pure Breed 
Live Stock Record Building, Ex- 
change Avenue, Union Stock Yards, 
Ills. J. C. Darst, Secretary; W. A. 
Shafer, President. 





American 


Cattle 


STOCKERS IN DEMAND. 

Light stock steers and heavier feed- 
ing steers of corresponding quality are 
selling at nearly the same price per 
ewt. This is unusual and probably 
due to the idea that gorn will be too 
dear to put into beef the coming 
year, says the National Stockman anc 
Farmer. Stockers will consume grass 
and roughage, with little grain, and 
those who lack corn or are afraid to 
use it are taking them out to grow 
on other feeds. The regular feeders 
will do as they have always done— 
finish cattle and hogs regardless of 
the price of livestock or corn, They 
know that the only way to make 
money at this game is to stick to it, 
and when the other fellow can’t or 
won't feed is usually a good time 
to stick. It is too early for much 
business in feeding lambs or sheep 
but they are not going to be very 








cheap. One big band of western lambs | 
has been contracted by Indiana feed- | 


ers to cost around $7 at the feed lot 
Probably fewer will be finished than 
last year because of the deficiency 
in the corn crop and because the pro- 
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Show of 1913 will go down into his- 
tory as the most comprehensive, the 
most complete, the most modern, ad- 
vanced and up to date of all the ex- 
hibitions, wonderful as they have 
been, which have preceded it. Such 
a statement of facts as this is positive 
proof of the importance of the event 
and how it is regarded by the stock- 
men of the country. 

It not only offers to breeders, feed- 
ers, farmers and others who are inter- 
ested in the live stock industry, a 
school of analysis but a free and lib 
eral education in everything that a 
stockman requires, and presents to 
the sons of these men an opportunity 
for obtaining that information, and in- 
sight to the stockman’s business so 
necessary, so indispensable to them 
in after years. 

Breeders, feeders and farmers who 
are developing a business of this kind, 


portion of feeding stock in the lamb|or who have already developed one, 


crop is smaller than it was then. 





and who have sons ready to step into 
their shoes when they shall have cast 


MORE RECORDS BROKEN IN CON-| them off, and put upon them the slip- 


NECTION WITH THE CHICAGO 
STOCK SHOW. 





With its $75,000 offered in prizes 
and its entries closed, the Interna- 
tional Live Stock Exposition, which 
will be held on the dates of November 
29th to December 6th, inclusive, at 
the Union Stock Yards, Chicago, has 
broken all records in every depart- 
ment in regard to the number of ex- 
hibits. Every breed of cattle, sheep, 
swine and horses will be represented 
on a much larger scale, the arrange- 
ments for the Show have been better 
provided for, and the great Stock 


| 





pers of ease and restfulness, owe to 
these young men the privilege of see- 
ing the extraordinary Exposition, and 
imbibing that knowledge , without 
which they will be sorely handicapped 
when they come to compete with 
those who have taken advantage and 
profited by the opportunities it af- 
fords. is 

Money spent in attending this Show 
is money invested in gilt edged secu- 
rity that will return interest at the 
rate of a hundred per cent. 





Our classified ads. are selling live 
stock for our readers every week, 
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NOW FOR THE 
GREATEST AND BEST 


OF THE YEAR 


CHICAGO 





INTERNATIONAL 
LIVE STOCK SHOW 


NOV. 29 TO DEC. 6 
UNION STOCK YARDS 


Many New Improvements, New Features, 
Thirty National Conventions, Etc., Etc. 


DAILY SALES OF LIVE STOCK 





50 CHOICE GALLOWAYS 


50 SELECTED SHORTHORNS 
Thursday, Dec. 4th, 1 p. m. 





Tuesday, Dec. 2nd, 1 Dp. m. 
For Catalog write 

R. W. BROWN 
CARROLLTON, MO. 


ox 


50 HIGH-CLASS ANGUS 
Wednesday, Dec. 3rd, 1 p. m. 
For cntese write 

Cc Ss. GRAY, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


For Catalog write 
ABRAM RENICK 
Union Stock Yards, Chicage 


50 BEST HEREFORDS 
Friday, Dec. 5th, 1 p.m. 
For Catalog write 
R. J. KINZER 
1012 Baltimere Ave., 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





A Season of Learning, Entertainment, Brilliant Evening Shows 
AND 


A TRIP TO CHICACO 
LOWEST RATES ON ALL RAILROADS 
PROP rr Pra erededs Reser ear eloe aired ected rrr PH Py 
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ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


MARKET TALK. 





The market for the past week has 
been a slow, draggy affair and while 
the clearances have been fairly good, 
prices have been generally off. The 
top on prime heavy beeves reached 
$9.15, but later in the week the same 
class sold for $8.75, but they had to 
be strictly prime to get that money. 
Medium weight beeves and butcher 
stuff, including cows and _ heifers, 
have participated in the decline. 
Monday the market has: assumed a 
steadier basis and while prices have 
not recovered, the market has a 
steadier, stronger feeling. Thanks- 
giving usually has an effect on the 
beef market and its influence is al- 
ways felt a week or ten days before 
turkey day, the demand for beef be- 
ing limited at this season on account 
of the large amount of poultry con- 
sumed. The slump this year, which 
is noted in the quotations from all 
the leading markets of the country, is 
no greater than it has been in past 
seasons, and with a little cold weath- 
er the prices ought to be in normal 
condition soon. 





T. A. Erskine, Runnells, Iowa, had 
five cars of hogs on last week’s mar- 
ket that were sold by Hess Commis- 
sion Co. 

Cc. D. Dowding, of Macon County, 
Mo., had a mixed car of stock on 
Thursday’s market, which was sold 
by Moody Commission Co. 

Hull & Miller of Hull, Illinois, the 
big shippers of that country, had two 
cars of hogs on Saturday’s market 
that were sold by Hess Commission 
Co. 

Wm. Drewell of Bland, Mo., had a 
mixed load of stock on Wednesday's 
market to Hess Com. Co. Mr. Drew 
is better known as Judge to his many 
friends, 


W. O. Tidwell, a prosperous shipper 
from Panola County, Miss., had a 
consignment of cattle on Monday’s 
market to Milton-Marshall Commis- 
sion Co. 


M. A. Carter, a prominent shipper 
of Macon County, Mo., had two cars 
of hogs on Friday’s market, which 
Moody Commission Co. soid at satis- 
factory prices. 


H. C. Lamkin, of Arlington, Ky., 
was on the market Monday with a 
car of mixed cattle and hogs. Blake- 
ly-Sanders-Mann L. S. Com. Co. han- 
dled the sale. 


Maniseur & Son, of Basco, Ill., had 
a consignment of hogs on Friday’s 
market to Woodson & Fennewald 
Commission Co., and were sold at sat- 
isfactory prices. 

H. A. Loomis, a big shipper of Pres- 
cott, Ark., was on the market last 
week with cattle and hogs, that were 
sold by Stewart, Son & McCormack 
at satisfactory prices. 

C. P. Jones of Welsh, Okla., was a 
well pleased shipper to this market 
Monday. He had in a load of cow 
stuff, which was sold by Rafferty 
Commission Co. 

G. A. Tenvorde, of Adams County, 
Ill., was on the market Monday with 
a car of hogs that sold at good prices 
through the agency of Blakely-San- 
ders-Mann Commission Co. 

Daniel McCullom, of Linn County, 
Mo., shipped in two loads of steers 
to market Monday, and was well 
pleased with sale made by Dimmitt- 
Caudle-Smith Commission Co. 


W. A. Woriand, one of the substan- 
tial farmer-feeders of Montgomery 
County, Mo., came in to market last 
Monday with a shipment of cattle. He 
can always be looked upon as a con- 








tributor to the beef supply during va- 
rious seasons of the year. The Na- 
tional Live Stock Com. Co. handled 
his consignment. 


W. T. Barker of Know County, Mo., 
was on Monday’s market with two 
cars of cattle and hogs, which were 
sold by the Shippers Live Stock Com- 
mission Co. at satisfactory prices. 


R. Vettrick, of Masseno, lowa, was 
a well pleased patron of the National 
Stock Yards market Monday when 
Long, Harlin & Co. sold his hogs at 
$8.00, the extreme top of the market. 


J. W. Phillips & Co., big shippers 
of Washington County, Ark., werg 
represented on Monday’s market with 
a load of cattle, which was sold by 
Dimmitt-Caudle-Smith at satisfactory 
price. 


E. L. Bowman, of Callaway County, 
Mo., was a visitor on the Stock Yards 
market Monday wiih a load of 246- 
pound hogs that sold for $7.92%, by 
the Shippers Live Stock Commission 
Company. 

L. W. Everett of Obion, Tenn., mar- 
keted a load of hogs at the National 
Stock Yards Monday, receiving a sat- 
isfactory price for them. Dimmitt- 
Caudle-Smith handled the sale fof 
Mfr. Everett, 

Kemper & Wilson, live stock ship- 
pers of Callaway County, ,Mo., had a 
shipment of hogs on Monday’s market 
which sold for $7.70 per hundred by 
the Shippers Live Stock Commission 
Company. 

Carter Bros., big shippers of San- 
gamon County, Ill., were represented 
on the market last week with three 
loads of cattle. Woodson & Fenne- 
wald Commission Co. disposed of the 
stock at good prices. 

W. S. Gray, a prominent stockman 
and farmer of Marion County, Iowa, 
had in a car of lambs last Monday to 
the National Live Stock Com. Co., 
which made the extreme top of the 
market at $7.50 per cwt. 


J. F. Burrell, of Macoupin County, 
Ill., had a car of mixed cattle on the 
market Monday to Blakely-Sanders- 
Mann Com. Co. His buyer, George 
Solomon, was in charge of the ship- 
ment and was well pleased. 

George Bartee, one of the oldest 
shippers to this market, of Callaway 
County, Mo., was represented on the 
National Stock Yards market last Fri- 
day with a shipment of stock, con- 
signed to Moody Commission Co. 

A. G. Liston, a popular and con 
servative stockman of Hughes Coun- 
ty., Oklahoma, accompanied a _ ship- 
ment of five cars of steers to market 


jiast Monday, which were sold at top 


prices by the National Live Stock 


Commission Co. 

W. E. Jones, a well-known shipper 
of Jackson County, Arkansas, had a 
mixed load of cattle on Monday’s mar- 
ket, which were sold above his expec- 
tations by Milton-Marshall Commis- 
sion Company, and he went home 
very well pleased. 

Cook & Lawless, of Paloma, IIl., had 
a shipment of hogs on the market 
last Thursday to Hess Commission 
Company. They averaged 283 pounds 
and sold at $8.15, which was a dime 
above what any other load sold for 
that day. These gentlemen also had 
five cars on the market earlier in the 
week. 


J. F. Burrell, of Macoupin County, 
Ill., was a visitor at the National 
Stock Yards last Friday. He accom- 
panied a shipment of sheep and lambs 
to market. His sheep averaged 122 
pounds and sold at $4.55; lambs aver- 
aged 101 pounds and brought $7.55 
per hundred. The consignment was 








————, 
et 


| 
handled through the agency of Wood-| who usually ships to Chicago that is 


son & Fennewald Commission Com- 
pan, 


J. B. Elkins, a big shipper and a 
good friend of this market of Macon, 
Mississippi, was on the National 
Siock Yards market Thursday with 
a shipment of cattle and hogs that 
were handled by Stewart, Son & Mc- 
Cormack Commission Co. 


R. M. (Bob) Woodruff, that genial, 
whole-souled farmer and progressive 
cattle feeder of Cooper County, Mo., 
spent several days on the market after 
having disposed of five cars of cattle 
of his own feeding. The National 
Live Stock Com. Co. sold his cattle 
satisfactorily. Bob’s friends at the 
Yards are always glad to give him a 
hearty shake on his visits. 


Morrow & Stites, prominent ship- 
pers of Schuyler County, Mo., had a 
mixed car of cattle and two loads of 
sheep on Monday’s market which 
were sold by Blakely-Sanders-Mann 
Live Stock Commission Co. and the 
consignors expressed themselves as 
highly pleased with the prices ob- 
tained. 


Col. H. C. Hill, a regular shipper to 
this market from Milton, Iowa, had 
in a car of light hogs and a load of 
lambs Monday. His hogs, 95 in num- 
ber, sold at $7.50. His lambs topped 
the market at $7.50. Long, Harlin & 
Co. handled the consignment. 


Adolph Fennewald, of Audrain 
County, Mo., topped the Tuesday 
morning market with a shipment of 
80 head of fat steers, averaging 1,480 
pounds, at $8.65. The sale was made 
through the agency of Woodson & 
Fennewald Live Stock Commission 
Company. 

Live stock breeders and shippers 
who receive a sample copy of the 
RURAL WORLD are invited to be- 
come regular subscribers at the very 
low price of 50 cents a year, The 
paper is printed every week, so it 
costs you less than one cent a copy. 
Articles of value to both feeder and 
farmer will be found in each issue. 

Seymour Clark, of Moulton, Iowa, 
was a visitor to the St. Louis Stock 
Yards Monday. He accompanied a 
shipment of lambs to market that 
were sold by Clay, Robinson & So. at 
$7.50 straight, the top of the market. 
Mr. Clark is another Iowa shipper 





now patronizing the St. Louis market, 

J. M. Horn, of Dean, Iowa, was on 
the market Monday with a car of 
sheep and lambs, including lambs at 
$7.25 and sheep at $4.15, with a few 
out. The shipment was consigned to 
Biakely-Sanders-Mann Live Stock 
Commission Company. 


Q. C. Janes of the firm of Janes @ 
Dupue, of Emboden, Ark., came ip 
with a load of mixed cattle, stockers 
and feeders, which were sold by the 
Rafferty Commission Co. While Mr. 
Janes has been a regular shipper to 
this market for many years, this is 
the first shipment he has accompan. 
ied to market in a long time. 

W. V. Murdy, of Moulton, Iowa, a 
regular patron of the Chicago mar. 
ket, came to the National Stock Yards 
last week with a consignment of 
lambs and made a “cleaning,” as he 
expressed it. He was so well satis- 
fied that he came in again Monday 
with two cars of lambs, and while he 
found a poorer market than last week, 
expressed himself as very well pleased 
with the St. Louis market, and sub- 
scribed for the RURAL WORLD g09 
as to keep posted. 


Frank M. Rogers, a big shipper of 
Moulton, Iowa, accompanied a ship- 
ment of three cars of mixed sheep 
and lambs to the St. Louis National 
Stock Yards market Monday which 
were sold by Clay, Robinson & Co. at 
satisfactory prices. In speaking to a 
RURAL WORLD representative Mr. 
Rogers said: “I have always shipped 
my live stock to Chicago, but the St. 
Louis market looked good to me, so I 
came here this week. In the future 
I will watch the market reports and 
ship here when the market looks 
good.” 





HIGHER BEEF PRICES PREDICTED. 





M. A. Traylor, vice-president of the 
National Stock Yards National Bank, 
was the principal speaker last Wed- 
nesday after the noonday luncheon 
of the St. Louis Business Men’s 
League. His theme was the world 
wide shortage in beef cattle, and he 
cited actual figures for the various 
great nations of the world showing 
how almost without exception the 
consumptive requirements had out- 
stripped production and were now 
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Shippers Live Stock Gom. Go. 
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National Stock Yards National Bank, 


National Stock Yards, Illinois. 
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J. W. BIBB, Vice-President and Mgr. 
J. W. BOWLES, Sec’y. 


PHONES: 
Kinloch, St. Clair 1305 
Bell, East 636 
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forging ahead of the latter to an 
alarming extent. Mr. Traylor said 
that unless conditions are relieved by 
a general campaign of education lead- 
ing to increased breeding and feeding 
by our American farmers the prices 
of beef cattle five years hence would 
be still higher than at present and 
there was danger of meat getting be- 
yond reach of the American laborer. 

In this connection he advised the 
Business Men’s League through its 
State Agricultural Committee to get 
in closer touch with the farmers of 
Missouri and Illinois and in every 
way possible endeavor to arouse in- 
terest in “more cattle.” The prosper- 
ity of these two states and of the city 
of St. Louis depended upon this. 

The speaker also dwelt upon the 
importance of the National Stock 
Yards to the city of St. Louis in a 
business way. 

As the direct result of live stock 
sales at this market a total of $100,- 
000,000 per annum finds its way to 
St. Louis banks. From this the busi- 
ness interests of St. Louis enjoy an 
annual borrowing power of $200,000,- 
000, thanks to the reserves: left in 
their banks directly due to the sales 
of live stock at the St. Louis National 
Stock Yards. 

The RURAL WORLD columns are 
always open to the Business Men’s 
League and will publish articles from 
their committee intended to increase 
the interest in live stock production. 





FRANK TURPIN IS DEAD. 





Mr. Frank Turpin, one of the pion- 
eers in the live stock commission 
business, died Saturday morning at 
his residence in East St. Louis. Mr. 
Turpin had been connected with the 
live stock trade at St. Louis for more 
than a third of a century. Even be- 
fore the market was established at 
these yards he was one of the leading 
men in the trade. He retired from 
active life about a year ago on ac- 
count of poor health. He was 81 
years old and a well preserved man 
for one of that age. Mr. Turpin was 
raised in Greene County,, Mo. He 
leaves a wife to mourn his loss. 





GOVERNMENT WILL ENCOURAGE 
CATTLE RAISERS. 





Secretary Houston, who recently ap- 
peared before the committee which is 
considering the passage of the Lever 
bill, made the statement that the only 
way in which the beef supply of this 
country can be increased is to encour- 
age the raising of cattle by the small- 
er farmers. He also stated that the 
reason the smaller farmer is not rais- 
ing cattle now is because he does not 
regard it as profitable as the raising 
and marketing of grain crops. Secre- 
tary Houston struck the nail on the 
head when he pointed to the neces- 
sity of making beef production profit- 
able to the farmer if we are to ex- 
pect any great increase along that 
line. Too many of the theories ad- 
vanced for increasing meat produc- 
tion have failed to consider this im- 
portant fact, says the Kansas Farmer. 

The Department of Agriculture feels 
that the agricultural colleges of the 
country and the Department of Agri- 
culture have on hand much informa- 
tion that will be of value in placing 
the cattle business upon a paying 
basis, and the passage of the Lever 
bill is being urged by the Secretary 
in order that this information may be 
placed in the hands of the farmer. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
quite an extensive program planned 
whereby it hopes to be of service in 
increasing the American meat supply. 
Among some of the more important 
are the following: First, the estab- 
lishment of municipal abbatoirs 
throughout the country; second, en- 
couraging the raising of stock on the 
Smaller farms; third, the formation 








of co-operative live-stock associations 
by the farmers of the Central West 
and also the Southern and New En- 
gland states; fourth, the formation of 
boys’ pig clubs similar to the boys’ 
corn clubs which have been fostered 
with such splendid results by the gov: 
ernment for the past several years. 

If the farmer can be assured of a 
steady, dependable market for his 
beef such that the results of his ef- 
forts will be a source of profit to 
him, he will be open to receive all the 
assistance that can, be supplied as to 
better and cheaper methods of grow- 
ing and producing meat products. 


WEEKLY MARKET REPORT 


Good Hogs a Little Higher—Offerings 
Fair and the Best Sell Readily— 
Cattle in Moderate Demand- 








Monday’s Receipts. 


SEE. J Ghee <a oh ode vce 4,500 
Bn socvawardecesse ae 8,500 
Gs cei eb ibe acs occu 5,000 
Horses and mules...... 1,950 


CATTLE—Beef steer supply con- 
sisted of 25 car loads. Of the show- 
ing there was little to choose from as 
far as quality was concerned, as there 
were very few choice steers and noth- 
ing on the prime order. There was 
little done during the early rounds, 
excepting looking around, and not 
more than half a dozen loads had 
crossed the scales until near the noon 
hour. The feeling was very little bet- 
ter, as it was again plainly a dull 
market. Even with that, however, ad- 
vances were reported in places and 
while the trade was draggy, bulk of 
the sales were effected at steady to 
10c higher prices. There was a fair 
sprinkling at $7.25@8.00, but steers 
above the latter figure were a rarity. 
A string of Oklahoma natives brought 
$7.50. 

The supply of heifers, iu additivn 
to being moderate, included few good 
ones and nothing strictly choice. 
There was a fair outside demand, but 
packers were again slow and it was 
late before they got into the market. 
The bulk of the heifers sold on a 
strong to 10c higher market, but some 
of the sellers reported difficulty in 
getting steady prices. There were 
few heifers that made $8 and went 
above, bulk clearing at $6.25@7.75. 

The offering of cows was only mod- 
erate. Market was exceedingly un- 
even, as buyers were particular avout 
their purchases and did not take to 
anything readily, excepting choice 
cows and canners. The medium 
grades, from the cutters upwards, 
were about steady, while choice kinds 
were steady to 10@15ic higher. Can- 
ners were strong to a shade better. 

With one or two exceptions there 
was nothing on the choice feeding or- 
der offered. 

Quarantine supply only 55 cars. 
Yearlings and she-stuff again predom- 
inated in the showing and were eas- 
jer. 

HOGS—The week opened with a 
moderate supply and as there was a 
good demand the market was active 
and all good hogs around 200 pounds 
and over found ready sale at prices 
that were fully a dime higher than 
the Saturday basis and some of the 
sales looked to’ be more than a dime 
higher. Plain grade hogs, such as 
go to the packers, slow sale and not 
any better than steady, while pigs 
and lights were 15@25c lower. 

A load of choice heavy hogs from 
Jowa that weighed 292 pounds brought 
$8, which was the top of the market 
and also the top of all the Western 
markets, as the highest price in Chi- 
cago was but $7.95. The local bulk 
went at $7.50@7.80. Shippers and 
butchers were active in their opera- 
tions and paid $7.80 and better for 
practically all the hogs they pur- 
chased that had any weight. 

There was another break in the 
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| 
prices paid for pigs ava lights, the|are on a much lower basis and the 


loss being from 15@25c. 


Trading was | 
slow and values irregular. 


The mar- 


| 


demand is very poor. 
Heavy draft, extra.......... $210@260 


ket closed with quite a number still | Heavy draft, good to choice. 175@200 


unsold. Best lights found sale at 
$7.40@7.60, fair grades $7.20@7.35, 


best pigs under 125 pounds $6.40@ 


6.75, fair $6@6.35 and common ones | Southern horses, plain..... 
| Choice drivers, with speed.. 176@276 


under $6. 

SHEEP—The trade was fairly ac- 
tive on sheep and lambs, but prices |} 
on both were 10@15c under the best | 
time at the close of last week. 





Eastern chunks, ex. quality.. 160@200 
Eastern chunks, plain...... 100@135 
Southern horses, ex. quality. 125@160 
50@ 75 


SR al eee 150@250 
WUD basa eesbanechaee wens 5@ 20 
MULES—tThere was a fair demand 


| for the good quality kinds of cotton 


The lam)s from Iowa practically all | mules and prices on these fairly good. 


sold at $7.50, which was the highest | 
price of the day, while other good 
lambs went at $7.25@7.40, fair to me- 
dium kinds $6.75@7.15, and the culls 
and poor grades in general at $5@ 
6.50. Buyers did not sort the lambs 
very deep, but they did not need sort- 
ing very deep. 

Most of the mutton sheep went to 
the slaughterers at $4.40, while at the 
best time last week they were bring- 
ing $4.50@4.55, showing a loss of 10@ 
15¢ce. Some of the plain grades sold at 
$4.25@4.35. Buyers were ready pur- 
chasers of the good fat sheep, but the 
poorer grades went a little slow. 


HORSES AND MULES. 





HORSES—tThe Southern trade open- 
ed up in a good, strong tone and there 
was a generous attendance of buyers 
from this section and they were on 
the market to do business as they 
were taking a goodly supply of animals 
and competition from this section was 
keen, and it looked as thongh not 
enough horses of this type were on 
hand to supply the demand. Prices 
met with a higher basis and were on 
the standard with the values the week 
before last. The market on the East- 
ern classes of animals is very slow 
and lower and buyers claim they can’t 
make money on animals se lling at 
the present prices and they are on 
the market to buy them lower. Prices 





There is not much demand for other 
types of mules at present. Big mules 
are slow sellers, but in cases where 
transactions were negotiated prices 
were on a steady basis with last week. 
There are a few calls for pit mules, 
and prices were about steady. Com- 
mon kinds of mules were slow sellers. 


16 to 16% hands .......... $160@280 
15 to 15% hands .......... 100@ 225 
14 to 14% hands .......... 60@140 
12 to 18% hands .......... 60@120 
ROE silk oth ob hdasbencdan 20@ 70 





PRESIDENT WATERS ON THE 
CHICAGO STOCK SHOW. 


President H. J. Waters of the Kan- 
sas Agricultural College, on a recent 
occasion expressed himself as fol- 
lows: “The International Live Stock 
Exposition, which will this year be 
held from November 29th to Decem- 
ber 6th, is the court of last resort in 
all matters pertaining to the improve- 
ment of live stock. It is the place 
where all controversies regarding su- 
perior merit are settled for the year, 
and as such contributes more to live 
stock improvement than any other 
single agency in America. As an ob- 
ject lesson it is unequaled on the con- 
tinent. As a means of awakening in- 
terest in improved live stock, it and 
similar shows are indispensable. It is 
a liberal education in live stock pro- 
duction for any farmer, breeder or 





student to attend the International.” 
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FREE PUBLICATIONS OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST TO FARM WOMEN. 


Following its policy to aid farmers’ 
housewives the Department of Agri- 
culture has recently issued a list of 
free publications which apply par- 
ticularly to women’s work. This list 
is furnished free on application to the 
Editor and Chief of the Division of 
Publications, U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C., as are 
the bulletins which it describes. 

The bulletins are divided into over 
100 special classes, there being some- 
times as many as a dozen pamphlets 
for a subject. 

There is one class of bulletins deal- 
ing with dairying, while others special- 
ly concern butter, cheese, cream and 
milk. Among the bulletins dealing 
with milk are the following: 

The Care of Milk and Its Use in 
the Home. 

Ropy Milk and Cream. 

Bitter Milk. 

Clean Milk. 

Milk Supply of Cities. 

The Covered Milk Pail. 

Cost of Market Milk. 

Lacto, a New and Healthful Frozen 
Dairy Product. 

Bulletins on the 
are entiled: 

Harmfulness of Headache Mixtures. 

Habit-forming Agents; Their Indis- 
criminate Sale and Use a Menace to 
the Public Welfare. 

There is a set of bulletins dealing 
with bees; a set dealing with birds; 
and another set dealing with such 
household insects as the ant and the 
flea. Guinea pigs, rabbits and rats 
also have each a bulletin devoted to 
‘“~- and particular attention is giv- 


en to poultiy .nder the following 
heads: 


Poultry Accounting. 

Poultry Diseases and Pests. 

Ducks and Geese. 

Eggs. 

Poultry Feeding. 

Guinea Fowl. 

Incubation. 

Poultry Marketing. 

Pheasants. 

Squabs. 

Turkeys. 

Farm conveniences in general have 
one set of bulletins to describe them, 
and Farmers’ Institutes another. 
Hints on how to prepare foods cover 
a wide range of subjects, including 
apples, banana flour, bread, cereal 
breakfast foods, clams, coffee substi- 
tutes, and corn. There are 12 bulle- 
tins devoted to canning and preserv- 
ing: while the fireless cooker is the 
subject of a separate bulletin. 


Fruits and flowers each receive their 
merited share of attention. Annual 
flowering plants, directions for making 
window gardens, china asters garden 
sweet peas, peonies, and rose slugs, 
are subjects treated in the floriculture 
set; while the blueberry, grape, mel- 
ons, the mulberry, the raspberry, the 
roselle, and the strawberry make up 
the fruit culture set of publications. 
Vegetable culture includes bulletins on 
asparagus, celery, cucumber, mush 
rooms, okra, rhubarb and tomato. 

The housewife who wishes to know 
about helpful organizations for boys 
and girls, such as the corn, poultry 
and canning clubs, may learn about 
them by sending for the listof pamp- 
lets included under the heading “Ag- 
ricultural Clubs.” 

Trees, school gardens, roads, paint 
and white washes, industrial alcohol, 
and wzter, are samples of the wide 
range of subjects of these publications 
which athe Department will send free 
to the farm woman on application. 

Because of the limited supply, appli- 
ecants are urgently requested to ask 
for those bulletins in which they are 
particularly interested. The Depart- 
ment cannot undertake to supply com- 


subject “Drugs” 








plete sets, nor may the applicant ask 
for more than one copy of any publi- 
cation for herself. 

In applying for these publications, 
first send for the list and then indicate 
from this the name of the series and 
serial number of the bulletins or cir- 
culars that are desired. 





KENTUCKY NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: This is 
November 10. We had a fine snow 
blizzard yesterday, snow has drifted 
this morning; snow is still blowing, 
but is not coming from the sky at 
this writing. The last of the garden 
truck is finished now by this cold 
spell. We brought in a nice lot of 
cauliflower as white as the snow. 
The plants were set out at the reg- 
ular cabbage- setting time, but not 
much of it headed at the growing 
season, only part made nice heads; 
later, however, the fall rains gave 
the plants a new start and the first 
frosts did not hurt the plants at all, 
but now they are done for. Some of 
the papers are now telling farmers 
not to hold tobacco for high prices as 
the high prices would not be forth- 
coming. So, many will no doubt be 
much disappointed. One of our neigh- 
bors refused 17c; later he may wish 
he had taken that. 

Our renter came sometime ago for 
our log wagon. He is fixing for a mill 
yard now. He is anticipating the 
building of a barn the coming spring. 
He leaves our farm to move on one 
of his own which nearly joins our 
place, so his moving will not be far. 
He has proved to be a good tenant, 
but believe we can find another good 
man to take his place. There is not 
much renting done hereabout, as near- 
ly all own their own farms. This is 
not a place for big landlords. It is a 
Cusmunity where one man or family 
is aS goou as nis neighbor—all look 
up to each other. 

Now, as to sweet clover, will say 
nearly every mail brings me some 
word of encouragement as to the 
sweet clover article from far distant 
states. They -;write “Keep up tthe 
good work you are doing in writing 
up sweet clover. You are doing a 
great good by your writing, as many 
are acting upon your suggestions for 
their good.” So, will say here, friends, 
I advised not to sow sweet clover in 
October, but November, the latter 
part of it, is the time to begin the 
late fall and winter sowing. We have 
always found winter sowing very 
profitable. The reason we said not to 
sow in October was this, that if the 
weather was favorable it would come 
up and then perhaps perish as the 
time for root growth would not be 
long enough to make roots. strong 
enough to stand the winter’s freeze. 
But seed sown late in November or 
any time from then on is apt to lay 
without germinating till the early 
spring growing time and that is what 
we want. So by the time you read 
this in print and can get your order 
off and have same shipped (you know 
shipments have to have a little time 
on the road) you will be ready to be- 
gin sowing. Remember, also, _ that 
the sowing period lasts then till in 
May of 1914. We say, according to 
our own experience and that of oth 
ers, do the bulk of your sweet clover 
sowing during the cold months, be- 
cause it’s good for the seed. And only 
surface sow. Now, friends, remember 
also that the starting of sweet clover 
growing will put you in better ecir- 
cumstances in a few years. The ben- 
efit. however, begins the first year’s 
growth, as it can be turned under as 
a green manure the first spring, or 
can be pastured. 

Yours for the growing 
clover and prosperity. 

MRS. J. T. MARDIS. 

Falmouth, Ky. 


of sweet 





SEEDS 


Crain, Clover and Crass Seeds, 7 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY, 


7. 9and 11 Seuvth Main $t. SAINT LOUIS 








Horticulture 


MISSOURI UNIVERSITY OFFERS 
FARM COURSE. 











The College of Agriculture of the 
University of Missouri has arranged 
to give branch short courses this win- 
ter for the farmers who are unable to 
attend the University. These courses 
are given at any place in Missouri 
where the local interest is sufficient 
to insure a good attendance and ‘a 
successful course. 

During the winter of 1911-12 eleven 
such courses were held in the follow- 
ing counties: Clark, Grundy, Harri- 
son, Lewis, Lincoln, Macon, Newton, 
Nodaway, Pettis, Pike and St. Charles. 
Eight hundred and sixty-two farmers 
received the benefit of these courses. 
This year the University desires to 
extend the work over the _ entire 
state. A large number of applications 
for information regarding branch short 
courses by the College of Agriculture 
at Columbia, Mo. 


PROFITS IN SPRAYING. 


The Perdue experiment station gave 
suggestions to a farmer as to methods 
of cultivation, pruning ‘and spraying, 
the owner bearing all expense of la- 
bor and material, says the Indiana 
Farmer. The first year he reported 
no increase in sound fruit over 
mer years, but he said the trees had a 
healthier appeagance and a more vig- 
orous growth. The second year he 
reported 50 per cent more sound 
fruit and of better quality than ever 
before. He is now very enthusiastic 
about scientific methods in orchard 
management, and particularly in spray- 
ing. ‘ 

Accurate cost records have been 
kept on spraying orchards in different 
parts of the state. These orchards 
vary in age from 15 to 50 years. 
Four to six applications of spray were 


SEED CORN 


Johnson County White. 


Despite the dry weather we have some 
fine seed, and it is not going to last long 
either. We are now selecting seed in the 
field and will get more later on while husk. 
ing the crop. It Is our experience that it is 
best not to shell and ship before January 1, 
but we are now booking orders at $2.50 per 
bushel for shelled, and $3.50 per bushel for 
‘rated seed. 

Send your orders soon, 
eft 

Route 1. 


or you may get 
Cc. D. LYON. 


Georgetown, Ohio. 








made each season at a cost of 18 to 
30 cents per tree. It doesn’t take 
very many sound apples to be worth 
30 cents. 

Sprayed and unsprayed parts of, the 
same orchard present very different 
figures. It was found that in the un- 
sprayed part 10 per cent of the fruit 
was infested with the scab, while in 
the sprayed portion 1.3 per cent was 
infested. The unsprayed portion 
showed 5 per cent with codling moth, 
the sprayed portion 1.3 per cent; the 
unsprayed portion 30 per cent with 
blotch, sprayed 22,3 per cent; the un- 
sprayed 10 per cent with curculio, the 
sprayed .3 of 1 per cent. The un- 
sprayed part yielded 11.1 per cent of 
sound fruit, the sprayed part 75.7 per 
cent of sound fruit. It undoubtedly 
pays to spray. 





Stewed prunes, that staple dish of 





for- | 


the American boarding house, appar- 
ently have found a welcome home in 
|many foreign lands, judging by the 
| large increase in exports from Pacific 
| coast states. Figures compiled at 
; Washington by the bureau of foreign 
|}and domestic commerce show that 
| during the fiscal year of 1913 more 
| than 118,000.000 pounds, valued at $6,- 
| 600,000, were shipped across the seas. 
|In 1898 the exports amounted only to 
| 16,000,000 pounds. 


The RURAL WORLD would be 
| pleased to publish short letters from 
|some of our subscribers who raise 


| vegetables for the St. Louis market. 
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HOW TO MAKE A DOLLAR. STRETCH 


(ne SH iL) 

















A THOUSAND THINGS 
WORTH KNOWING 
AND DOING 

















“MEAT FROM THE SHELL, or How to Make a Dollar Stretch,” is 
such a valuable and helpful book that we recommend it to our readers, and 
fully believe that when they receive a copy and read it that they would 


not sell it for three times what it cost. 


Send prepaid with one year’s sub- 


scription to COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, $1.00. Send your order at once. 
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ozZARK FORESTS IN OCTOBER. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: We had a 
pig snow storm here Oct. 26th and 
gith. It lay eighteen inches deep on 
the level and did not all melt away 
fora week. All live stock except 
hogs had to be fed the same as in 
midwinter. The heavy, wet snow 
proke down a great many mast-laden 
tree boughs, affording plenty of hog 
feed during the snowy spell. We are 
plessed with an abundance of acorns 
jn the woods this year. Many of 
them will go to waste. The hogs are 
fattening fast, and will be ready for 
the market next month. Pastures are 
green and growing; no killing frosts 
yet and most of the live stock will go 
into winter quarters in good condi- 
tion. There is plenty of water every- 
where, and the weather is mild and 
sunny. 

How difficult is the landscape now 
from a week ago today. Then every- 
thing was green and white; now 
everything is green, brown, red and 
yellow. How pretty the Ozark for- 
ests looked the last week in October, 
1913! Green trees in full leafage 
everywhere, tufted with snow and 
gleaming with gold and scarlet, and 
a foot and a half of the beatiful out- 
spread o’er hill and dale. It was a 
very unusual and never-to-be-forgot- 
ten sight. 

The brother of the writer has just 
returned from quite an extended tour 
of California. He speaks in glowing 
terms of its climate and scenery; says 
itis gaining fast in wealth and popu- 
lation, that everything is on the move 
out there every day in the year, anda 
there is no room for the idler. The 
price of the better grade of real es- 
tate has gone out of sight, and is 
prohibitive to the poor man except in 
very =mall quantities. He says Los 
Angeles is the most magnificent city 
on the coast, and the country around 
Santa Anna, between the mountains 
and the sea, is a veritable second 
Garden of Eden—in fact, all Southern 
California is one continuous park 
and pleasure garden. The returned 
traveler says California leads Mis- 
souri in quantity and variety of 
fruits, but when it comes to quality, 
eoloring, flavoring and finish, the good 
old Ozark hills of Missouri take the 
cake, 


The writer has promised RURAL 
WORLD readers an article on astron- 
omy, but on account of lack of time 
and other matters, he has not much 
opportunity to write for our favorite 
farm,paper during the past long, hot 
summer. Shall merely call the read- 
ers’ attention to a few coming as- 
tronomical events: The planet Mars 
will be very near our earth early in 
the year 1914. Already the ruddy 
war god is looming with a dull red, 
sullen grandeur on the northeastern 
tim of our late autumn evenings, and 
is generally distinguishable by his 
Ted color. You should look about an 
hour and a half to the eastward of 
Pleiades, or cluster of seven stars, 
to find him. 

There will be a transit of the planet 
Mercury across the sun’s disc in the 
late autumn of next year. This is a 
very important astronomical event, 


and may be seen in very small tele- 
Scopes. 


The Poultry Yard 


POULTRY DISEASE. 








Ailments of Fowls and How to Pre- 
vent Them- 


Fowls are liable to be affected by a 
considerable number of _ diseases, 
some of which spread rapidly through 
the flock and kill a large part of the 
birds. They may be infested by vari- 
ous kinds of parasites, some of which 
live on the surface of the body and 
others in the crop, stomach, or intes- 
tines. 


These parasites are injurious be- 
cause they take a part of the nourish- 
ment which should be used by the 
bird to put on flesh or to produce eggs 
and because by their movements and 
their biting they cause irritation and 
inflammation of the parts which they 
attack. 

The contagious diseases, which are 
caused by ainmal and vegetable germs 
and the weakness and loss of flesh 
caused by the larger parasites to 
which reference has been made, are 
the most important cordidions which 
the poultryman has to consider in the 
endeavor to keep his birds in a 
healthy condition. 

These germs and parasites should 
be kept out of the flock by preventive 
measures, because disease may .be 
avoided in this way much more easily 
and cheaply than it can be cured. The 
aim in studying the diseases of the 
birds is, therefore, to learn how to 
prevent such diseases rather than 
how to cure them. 

There are some cases in which med- 
icines may be advantageously given 
or applied to fowls, but as a rule, 
when a bird becomes sick, it is better 
to kill it, because the cost of the med- 
icine and the value of the time re- 
quired to carry out the treatment are 
greater than the value of the birds 
which are cured. Another reason for 
killing sick birds is that they may be 
affected by a contagious disease which 
before it is recognized may spread to 
many other birds in the flock. 

A third reason for killing is the fact 
that a bird being sick indicates that it 
is more susceptible to disease than 
the other birds of the flock, and in or- 
der to establish a flock which is able 
to resist disease such susceptible birds 
must be weeded out. The greater the 
number of birds which are kept up 
on any farm or plot of ground, and 
the more they are crowded together, 
the greater is the danger from conta- 
gion and parasites, and the more im- 
portant are the measures for exclud- 
ing, eradicating and preventing the 
development of these causes of dis- 
ease. 

How to Prevent Disease. 

It is very important to start right 
and begin the flock with birds 
which are free from _ contagion 
and parasites, and to put such 
birds unon ground which is _like- 
wise free from these causes of dis- 
ease. The best way to accomplish 
this is to get eggs from a flock which 
has shown no indications of conta- 
gious disease for at least a year; 
avoid putting these eggs in any pack- 
ing such as chaff, oats or cut straw 
which may be musty or moldy; wipe 





The planet Saturn’s wonderful ring | 


system will be in the best position for 
Viewing toward the close of next year. 
Shall write more at length on these 
Subjects later on. Success to the 
RURAL WORLD and its readers. 
GEORGE KAVANAGH. 
Evening Shade, Mo. 





One of the principal by-products of 
the national forests of Japan is fur- 
Nished by mushrooms, which have 
Yielded in one year a revenue of a 
million dollars. 


the eggs with a cloth wet in 70 to 80- 
per-cent alcohol, and hatch them in 
a new or thoroughly cleaned incuba- 
tor, 

The young chicks should be free 
from parasites and injurious germs of 
all kinds, and, to keep them in this 
condition, they should be put in new 
or clean brooders and permitted to 
run only upon ground where poultry 
has not previously been kept, or which 
has not been used for poultry for sev- 
eral years. Sometimes these direc- 
tions can not be followed in all re- 


has been recently used for poultry, 
the fowls should be removed from 
that part which is to be used for the 
new flock, a good coating of freshly- 
slaked lime should be applied to the 
entire surface of the ground, and a 
few days later it should be plowed. 

It may then be cultivated three or 
four times with intervals of a week, 
and finally sowed with oats, rye or 
other grain. In a few months the 
greater part of the germs will be de- 
stroyed, but it is best to leave the 
ground unoccupied by fowls until a 
winter has passed, as the freezing 
and thawing of fall and spring is 
more effective than either continued 
cold or warm weather. 

If the eggs must be hatched under 
hens instead of in the incubator, the 
problem of starting a clean flock is 
much more difficult. Hens are liable 
to harbor parasitic worms in their in- 
testine and to scatter the eggs of 
these worms with their manure wher- 
ever they go. They generally have 
l‘’ece and mites hidden in their feath- 
ers, which pass to the young chicks 
immediately after the latter are 
hatched, and they may be the carriers 
of disease germs even when they ap- 
pear perfectly healthy. 

For these reasons the hens which 
are used for hatching should be se- 
lected from a flock that is known to 
have been free from other diseases 
than those caused by accidents for 
at least a year, and the _ individual 
birds of which are lively, vigorous, 
free from lice and mites, and produc- 
ing a large number of eggs. The hens 
selected for hatching should be well 
dusted with a good lice powder before 
they receive a setting of eggs; their 
nests should be perfectly’ clean, 
should be made with fresh, soft hay 
or straw, and there should be a box 
of road dust, or of sifted hard-coal 
ashes or similar substance, under cov- 
er, where they can dust themselves 
whenever they come from the nest.— 
D. E. Salmon, D. V. M.. in Farmers’ 
Bulletin 530. 





Corn makes fat and heat. Oats, 
wheat, bran and midlings make eggs. 





The eggs should be gathered daily 
and marketed twice a week. The 
life of the fresh egg is three days. 
One bad egg may lose a valuable cus- 
tomer. Send all “doubtful” eggs to 
your own kitchen. Each day date the 
eggs laid so that the age can be 
guaranteed. 





Broiler raising calls for pluck, grit 
and perseverance. The parent stock 
must be strong and vigorous. Care, 
feed, fresh air and exercise are the 
essentials for growing a chick to 
broiler size. The chick must grow 
from the first day, and continue to 
do so until the marketable weight is 
reached. Some chicks grow faster 
than others, and in such cases the 
weak must be separated from the 
strong, so that chicks of only the same 
development are kept together. 
Cleanliness is important, especially in 
the hovers, and sufficient light litter 
must be kept in the brooder runs in 
order to induce exercise in scratch- 
ing for grain. 





Post mortem examinations have 
shown that the death of chicks, dur- 
ing artificial incubation and rearing, 
can be laid to four causes: First, to 
heredity or to environment during the 
period of incubation. Successive al- 
ternate periods of heat and cold dur- 
ing incubation are responsible for a 
very large proportion of abnormali- 
ties. Second, to overcrowding in the 
brooders, resulting in death from 
suffocation, trampling, etc. Third, to 
imperfect sanitation, lack of ventilas 
tion, sunlight, etc.; tuberculosis flour- 
ishes in the dark, poorly ventilated 
brooders. Fourth, to improper feeding. 








ispects. If all the available ground 


ss BARRED P.ROGKS 


200 fine ones; $1.00 each 
for cockerels or pullets. Also 
M. B. Turkeys. 


MRS. H. C. TAYLOR, 
Roanoke, Mo. 





GLEN RAVEN POULTRY FARM. 
Home of the great layers and choice 
fruits. Eggs for hatching at all times. 
Brown Leghorn and Barred P. Rock 
fowls, bo young and old, for sale. 
Baby chicks in spring time. Place or- 
der now. Circular free. Write 

a WW. GPR. Vermtucto<= We 











health there must be a definite pro- 
portion between the amount of car- 
bohydrates, fats and the nitrogen— 
containing proteins. The Rhode 
Island Experiment Station says that a 
ration wholly vegetable is almost cer- 
tain to contain a too low percentage 
of nitrogen, while a ration exclusive- 
ly animal is very sure to be deficient 
in carbohydrate 














POULTRY SHOW CALENDAR. 


Girard Poultry Show—Girard, IIl.. 
Dec. 19, 19138. H. C. Rathgeber, secre- 
tary, Girard, Il. 

Alton Poultry Association—aAlton, IIL, 
Dec. 10-13, 3. A. F.-Cousley, secre- 
tary, Alton, IIl. 

La Belle Poultry Show—La Belle, 
Mo., Dec. 10-13, 1913. L. G. Larat, sec. 
retary, La Belle, Mo. 

River Valley oo td Show—tTrenton. 
Mo., Dec. 7-20, 1913. For information 
address V. O. Hobbs, Trenton, Mo. 

Coliseum Poultry Show, St. Louis, 
Mo., Nov. 25 to Dec. 1, 1918. Henry 
Steinmesch, secretary, 220 Market St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Missouri State Poultry Show—Kan- 


sas City, Mo., Dec. 11-16, 1913. T. E. 
Quisenberry, secretary, Mountain 
Grove, Mo. 

Progressive Poultry Association— 
Mount Olive, Ill., Dec. 2-5, 23. J. A. 


Schroeder, secretary, Mount Olive, Ill. 

Leavenworth (Kan.) Poultry Asso- 
ciation—Leavenworth, Kan., Jan. 20-29, 
1914. Charles M. Swan, secretary, 
Leavenworth, Kan. 

The Tri-State Poultry and Pet Stock 
Association will hold their first an- 
nual show at Bucklin, Kan., Dec. 2-6, 
1913. For information write C. W. 
Gresham, president, or Mrs. Orville 


Ting seeretarey Rueklin Wan 








The Apiary — 


HOW TO PREVENT BEES 
ROBBING. 











As soon as the bees can get no 
nectar from the flowers, they are keen 
to pick up any sweets that may be 
unprotected, even pilfering a weak 
colony of all its winter stores. As 
soon as early fall comes, the en- 
trances to all colonies should be 
closed down to two or four inches 
long, according to the strength of the 
hive. The height of an _ entrance 
should not be more than three-eighths 
of an inch during the fall, winter and 
spring, as mice are very fond of 
honey, and will make their nests in the 
corners of the hives if an entrance is 
available. 

Many hive covers are not tight, so 
that it is a good plan to place a cloth 
or piece of burlap over the frames, 
and the cover over that. This will 
close any cracks where robber bees 
might enter if care is used in adjust- 
ing cloth and cover. 

If robbing has begun, contract the 
entrance to one bee entrance, or throw 
a small forkful of straw over the en- 
trance. 

If the bees are gaining entrance at 
the top, close all holes where they are 
entering there and cover entrance 
with straw. 

Cloths soaked in a weak solution of 
carbolic acid and laid over the hive 
will repel robbers to a certain extent. 
The best cure for robbing is to pre- 
vent it from getting started. Never 
throw out bits of honey or comb for 
the bees to clean up, as this induces 
robbing. WESLEY FOSTER, 

Colorado Apiary Inspector, 
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ADVERTISING RATES ON APPLICATION. 











Norman J. Colman. 








Published every Thursday in the 
OLLAND BUILDING, 211 North Sev- 
enth street, next door to the St. Louis 
Republic Building, at One Dollar per 
ear. Advertisers will find the RURAL 
ORLD the best advertising medium 
of its class in the United States. Ad- 
dress all letters to COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD, Holland Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 








The RURAL WORLD is published on 
the cash in advance system and the pa- 
= is 3 when the time paid for 

as expir If subscribers receive a 
copy with chis notice marked, it is to 
notify them their time has expired and 
that we would be very glad to have 
prompt renewal. While our terms are 
One Dollar per annum, or three years 
for Two Dollars—a low price consid- 
ering the high quality of paper we use 
—yet so anxious are we to extend 
the benefits that we believe the RURAL 
WORLD confers on all its readers that 
we will for a Mmited time take sub- 
scriptions, both new and renewals, for 
50 CENTS A YEAR. “Once a subscrib- 
er to the RURAL WORLD, always a 
subscriber.” Farmer’s can’t get along 
without it. Please remit P. O. money 
orders, or checks on St. Louis banks, as 
our banks all charge five cents for 
cashing local bank checks, however 
small. We appreciate the kind efforts 
of our patrons in all parts of the Union 
in speaking good words in behalf of 
the RURAL WORLD, and it is to these 
efforts we attribute our constantly in- 
creasing circulation. 








The co-operation of reputable and re- 
sponsible concerns, through our adver- 
tising columns—firms whose products 
and methods are creditable, and upon 
whose representations our readers may 
rely—is respectfully solicited, that our 
advertising pages may be really rep- 
resentative of American Manufacturers 
and their goods. 








Contributed articles, communications, 
etc., on pertinent subjects, are invited. 
The Editor assumes no responsibility 
therefor. however, and their publication 
in nowise implies editorial indorse- 
ment, beyond the Editor’s bellef that 
frank and courteous discussion of all 
questions within the province of this 
journal is to the best interests of our 
readers. 








Entered in the post office at St. Louis. 
Mo. as second-class matter. 





If all farmers who raise hogs, cat- 
tle and sheep, would increase the 
number one or two each, the meat 
shortage would be a closed incident. 





That silver lining to the proverbial 
cloud meets more than its match iv 
the gold lining to the wave from the 
ocean depths which beat against the 
shores of Nome, in the recent storm 
that half destroyed the city. If it is 





true that the gold thus cast up will 
more than pay for the damage done, 
it may also mean a new boom for the 
farthest-north town, which was created 
by the Alaskan gold craze. 





Thanksgiving Day cannot come and 
go without causing the people of this 
great nation to count their many 
blessings, and were we to stop and 
consider them we would not know 
where to begin. 





The Mexican situation remains 
tense, but with the European gov- 
ernments acting in harmony with 


the United States and also withhold- 
ing financial aid, the end of the dic- 
tator’s rule cannot be far off. 





The International Live Stock Ex- 
position, to be held in Chicago Nov. 
29 to Dec. 6, is one of the best 
schools for livestock breeding in the 
world. Readers interested in this 
great industry should attend if pos- 
sible. 





The present demand for scientific- 
ally trained men is one indication of 
the great awakening to the possibil- 
ities of scientific agriculture. Agri- 
cultural colleges are everywhere try- 
ing to meet the demands being made 
upon them for graduates, to manage 
large ranches, to serve in the various 
departments of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, as Experi- 
ment Station workers, stock buyers 
and irrigation experts. Recently 
many men are being used as county 
horticulturists and agriculturists, and 
this line of work will grow as fast as 
trained men are available. 





“Most of the poultry products of 
this country are produced on farms 
under conditions that render the cost 
of production nominal. Much of the 
food consists of waste grains, insects, 
etc., which cost nothing. Most of the 
labor required is done at times that 
would not otherwise be profitably em- 
ployed, or by members of the house- 
hold who would otherwise be earning 
nothing. The farm price of poultry 
products is largely fixed by this nom- 
inal cost of production. Under such 
conditions, it is only the exceptional 
individual who can make poultry 
profitable as a major enterprise,” 
says a recent department bulletin. 





The chances of attaining old age 
are much greater if we live much of 
our life in fresh country air. Statis- 
tics go to show, according to Dr. 
Dezso of Budapest, that the fourth 
generation of the town dweller is 
unknown; but enough is currently re- 
ported to make the conclusion inevi- 
table that the sine qua non of lon- 
gevity is a certain amount of time 
spent in the country. The city child 
is subject to a number of disturbing 
conditions other than mere absence 
of creature comforts, which under- 
mine the constitution by throwing 
too heavy a burden on the sense or- 
gans, through which exhaustion of 
the central nervous system follows; 
among these conditions are noises, a 
perpetual round of hurry, and unend- 
ing sequences of incidents exhaust- 
ing the attention, to which are super- 
added the physical discomforts of 
vitiated air and effluvia from human 
beings and waste organic products, 
besides offensive gases and infection- 
laden dust. To attain old age we 
have to relieve ourselves from worry, 
stra'ns and anxieties, withdraw peri- 
odically from the whirl of effortful 
existence, modify our diet, omit the 
use of stimulants and narcotics, and 
spend reasonably long periods of 
time under pleasant conditions in 
practical retirement. Above _ all, 
amusement should be simplified and 
accepted rather than sought after. 
Only vegetable and semi-animal foods 
should be eaten. 





WHERE HELP !S NEEDED. 





In an address before a convention 
of business men a college professor 
said these plain words: ‘Farmers 
have asked why we do not tell them 
how they can get more for their 
crops, now that we can tell them 
how to produce more or their lands. 
It is already proved we can teach 
farmers how to increase their crops, 
but, until recently, the industrial end 
of farming has heen neglected. I 
never have found a farmer yet who 
could tell me what he spent in pro- 
ducing a crop. They do not know 
how to figure the cost of teams, ex- 
pense of hiring help and the general 
cost of cultivation. If we can show 
the farmer how to produce crops for 
20 cents a bushel less, we are making 
for him just that much. It is one 
thing to grow crops and another 
thing to sell them. But the problem 
is all one when it gets down to the 
basic principles. The question of the 
shortest and most economical meth- 
ods of getting produce from the eld 
to the consumers’ tables is the big 
thing after the produce has. been 
grown at the least cost possible.” 





PNEUMONIA PREVENTION. 





The end of the winter, far from 
bringing a termination to the danger 
from pneumonia, in reality marks the 
beginning of the season when this dis- 
ease becomes an extremely serious 
cause of increase of mortality. This 
is true particularly in large cities. In 
recent years this increase has become 
more and more marked and is all the 
more striking because of the decrease 
in deaths from other infectious dis- 
eases. Pneumonia has been aptly 
termed the “Captain of the Men of 
Death,” displacing tuberculosis which 
for so long occupied that “bad emi- 
nence.” The most important problem 
before the medical profession at pres- 
ent is the reduction of the death-rate 
from pneuomia. Considering the na- 
ture of the disease and the intense 
strain which it imposes on the heart, 
it is probable that the only hopeful 
outlook for any considerable reduction 
in pneumonia mortality is through the 
prevention of the disease. The pros- 
pect of a cure for it, in the popular 
sense of that term, according to the 
Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation, has grown less as we have 
learned more about the disease. While 
pneumonia is most frequent during 
the colder portion of the year it is not 
dependent entirely on low tempera- 
ture. The disease occurs at all sea- 
sons and in all climates. It does not 
work its greatest ravages in the cold- 
er climates, but is rather rare in the 
cold of high altitudes and is almost 
never known to occur within the Arc- 
tic circle. In spite of all their suffer- 
ing from cold, Arctic explorers escape 
this danger. Hence we must assume 
that cold acts in conjunction with 
some other factor in the production 
of the disease. 

Pneumonia is favored by lack of 
sunlight and it occurs among those 
who are much exposed to dust or who 
have to breathe the emanations from 
the lungs of other people. Catarrhal 
processes affecting the air passages 
prepare the soil for the implantation 
of the germ of pneumonia. It is par- 
ticularly a disease of city life and 
crowded living. With our present 
knowledge the prospects are hopeful 
for the control of pneumonia in the 
future through prevention. This is of 
special importance to the individual. 

The avoidance of pneumonia is 
largely a question of personal precau- 
tions that prevent the development of 
the disease by lessening the predispo- 
sition to it. Men in middle life, par- 
ticularly those above 50, must learn 
during ‘unsettled weather to avoid 
crowds, especially when fatigued and 





a 
when they have been for a number of 
hours without eating. Late at night 
when for any reason a meal hag been 
missed, crowds are dangerous, [f this 
lesson could be generally learneg 
there would be less pneumonia among 
the well-to-do classes. 

The principal danger comes in 
crowded street-cars, which if Possible 
should be avoided at rush hours, j 
needs to be emphasized that the dap. 
ger from overcrowding is greatly en- 
hanced by fatigue and going without 
food. In a word, the prevention of 
pneumonia is now_ much clearer than 
it was. Like all the other infectious 
diseases, instead of being a more or 
less inevitable dispensation it has 
come to be recognized as due to cep. 
tain definite factors which can fe 
greatly lessened by public and ingi. 
vidual hygenic regulations. 


NEW COUNTY FAIR PROPOSED, 
A. Campbell McKibb'n, “apostle of 
advanced agriculture,” who inaugurat. 
ed the movement to organize the §t. 
Louis County Farm and Market Bp. 
reau, with the purpose of improving 
market conditions in city and _ gyp. 
urbs in view, has been engaged toad. 
dress the business men of Kirkwood 
Saturday night, December 6, on the 
feasibility of establishing a new ag. 
ricultural fair in St. Louis County. 

P. P. Lewis, president of‘ the State 
Board of Agriculture, and J. Kelly 
Wright, state institute lecturer from 
the College of Agriculture at Colum. 
bia, will also address the Kirkwood 
audience, 

Dr. W. C. Gadsby of Kirkwood has 
taken the initiative in arranging a 
program of interest, and an effort is 
being made to raise $100,000 for the 
purpose of promoting a county fair 
within easy access to the people of 
St. Louis and vicinity: 
CHECK ON DEVELOPMENT OF 

MENTAL DEGENERACY. 





There are out fifty thousand per- 
sons of unsound mind in Hungary at 
the present day. Dr. Decsi has drawn 
attention to the fact that more than 
one-third of this insanity is caused 
by drink and venereal diseases. He 
suggests the following rules for 
checking the development of mental 
degeneration at the present day: 1 
Prevention of those who have beet 
insane once from marrying. Tt may 
be stated as a certainty that many 
women who have had one attack of 
lunacy would have remained free 
from a second attack had they not 
married. 2. Immediate legislation for 
compulsory confinement of habitual 
drunkards, who are the greatest 
propagators of lunatics and degener- 
ates, and who should therefore bé 
legally restrained from _ inflicting 
their own vice on other human be 
ings. 3. Prohibition of marriage by 
habitual drunkards. 4. Care in the 
administration of alcohol to womel; 
as this very often makes the of 
spring !a drunkard or a lunatic. 5 
General reformation of the marriage 
system, with certain health require 
ments. 6. Prohibition of marriagé 
when hereditary insanity exists o 
both sides. 7. Prohibition of mar 
riage by paralytics, epileptics, col 
sumptives and those affected with 


cancer. 8. Restriction of the liquor 
trade. 9.,The establishment of inter 
mediate houses, so to speak, wher 


those suffering from acute, but cur 
able, insanity could be placed instead 
of being incarcerated in lunatic 
asylums. 





Another Federal investigation into 
the high cost of living promising 
criminal prosecution if Attorney Gel 
eral McReynolds can find a cold stor 
age conspiracy, got under way Mob 
day, the 24th. 
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NOTES FROM AN OHIO FARM. 


By C. D. Lyon. 

I am glad that my soy bean talk 
got friend Canham stirred up, and we 
want to hear from him again. The 
last of our soy beans has been fed 
out, and the June calf, that has been 
eating them from September 15 up to 
about the same date in November, 
misses them. We estimated that 
there was about a half ton of cured 
hay on the one-fifth acre, and we fed 
them to milk cows, the calf and the 
horses, absolutely without loss. Yields 
up to 40 bushels per acre are reported 
from good strong soils, and they 
should be a profitable crop at even 20 
pushels if they can be threshed as 
other beans are, something I am not 
informed about. One thing I do 
know, and that one thing was prob- 
ably responsible for Friend Canham’s 
poor stand. 

Soy beans and cowpeas, containing 
so much protein, are hard to keep, 
heating and molding much easier than 
wheat, oats or shelled corn, and if 
stored in any quantity, or not kept 
well stirred, are very apt td heat so 
as to prevent them from germinating. 
I have an idea that an old feed lot 
down in Scott County, Mo., would 
grow soys that would make mine look 
like a counterfeit buffalo nickel for 
when I down there in 1903 4 
thought it was one of the finest sec- 
tions of that great state. Col. Waters, 
li. J. Waters and I held the corn 
show at Oran in 1903, so come again, 
friend Canham. 

That same year I saw a very fine 
barn of soy bean hay near the forks 
of the Black river in Reynolds Coun- 
ty. It was grown by a man named 
Hunt who had a beautiful farm, and 
the owner of it was quite a character, 
noted for his love of birds. 

1 second the motion that we have 
but little “poetry,” for if “Jim” Riley 
is ashamed of 180 poems he wrote 
years ago, any attempts of Agricola’s, 
or of mine, in the poetical way, would 
make the dogs howl. Rhyme is not 
poetry, although some people live a 
long time without finding this out, 
and those of us who read their efforts 
suffer in consequence. 

These notes ought to be published 
in our issue dated November 27, 
Thanksgiving day, and the week after 
that date I will be at Olney, Illinois, 
assisting to hold the Richland County 
Institute, meeting my friends Agrico- 
la, Joe Decker, Judge Lynch, and a 
whole lot more before whom I made 
an alfalfa talk last February. One of 
my talks this year is to be “Alfalfa on 
the Dairy Farm,” and that talk will 
best be divided into three parts: Why 
—How—When? 

“Why” would give the urgent rea- 
sons that alfalfa is needed and used 
on a dairy farm. “How,” the meth- 
ods to be pursued to get a stand, and 
“When” could be answered in a few 
words: As soon as you can. The first 
two parts would really take an hour 
and a half each, but as I have so 
many good friends at Olney I will 
speak less than an hour. 

Coming to think about it, we only 
had some fifty persons there last Feb- 
ruary, and after I had talked alfalfa 
one hour they kept me standing more 
than half an hour longer, answering 


was 


questions about it. That is what I 
call a good institute, as the value of 
Such meetings is not determined by 


the numbers present, but by the inter- 
est taken. 

Our fodder and corn will all have 
to be hauled about a quarter of a mile 
this year, and the boys in casting 
about for a better means of fodder 
hauling than the usual sled used have 
concluded to take the trucks of the 
Bill Galloway spreader. We did not 
use the hind truck but made one in 
half a day from a pair of old binder 
truck wheels This truck is only two 
feet high with the 16-foot hay rack on 





it, and instead of hauling five shocks 
on the sled they haul 10 on the truck. 

I have not said much about the 
spreader, but it is absolutely satisfac- 
tory in every respect, not much more 
than half the draft of other spreaders, 
easy to understand and easy to load, 
handles any kind of manure perfectly, 
from rotten tobacco stalks to old 
barn yard scrapings, and if I was buy- 
ing a dozen spreaders they would all 
be Galloways, even if they cost as 
much as others instead of only about 
two-thirds as much. 

Corn is not yielding much over a 
bushel and a half per 144 hill shock 
and the quality is not good, but I 
never saw stock eat the fodder up 
cleaner. 

We had some forage poisoning two 
years ago, and people fear it again, 
but it has not come. Our veterinary, 
and a gocd one, too, says that he 
knows of no preventive treatment, but 
suggests that horses be given a rest 
on fodder, and hay or straw fed for a 
couple of days. 





PECULIARITIES OF SPRINGS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I read 
nearly everything C. D. Lyon writes, 
with interest. I note that he is puz- 
zied at the conduct of his spring in 
going dry after the wet weather set 


in, and after others which had gone 
dry before his, began again to flow. 


While there are many peculiar things 
about underground veins, I think his 
case is easy of explanation. His is 
doubtless a very deep-seated vein fed 
by surface absorption through cracks 
in the bedrock. Its supply became 
finally exhausted just as the rains 
started again, but the water from the 
surface has rot penetrated to the 
channel anew yet. It will doubtless 
begin shortly. } 

[ have been a lay student of springs, 


and rather a special one this iast 
summer in the regions around St. 
Louis. One spring which I have 


known for nearly 30 years flows more 
rapidly in summer than in winter and 
more abundantly in time of drouth 
than in wet weather. It is not inter- 
mittent, but just varies, while there 
is always a good flow. Mechanically 
this can be explained only by the 
same theory as that set forth above; 
but I know a few springs which have 
a diurnal variation, or a weekly one, 
and some that are of irregular pe- 
riods. They are doubtless-affected by 
the air pressure, since we know that 
the air whistles in or out of some 
caves in accordance with the fluctua- 
tions of the barometer. Thus I know 
two mere trickles that come out of or 
past a cavern large enough for a man 
to stand in; and one can see how the 
barometric conditions in this cave 
would affect the flow. Doubtless many 
springs pass such spaces. The sur- 
face springs, of course, vary with the 
rainfall; and those fed from sink- 
holes, as many of ours here are, re- 
spond to surface drainage, no matter 
how deep they are. Still there is 
much that we cannot account for. All 
spring water is radio-active and ex- 
hibits certain attractions; and possi- 
bly there are varying conditions of 
this influence which affect their flow. 

Here is a greater puzzle that no 
scientist has been able to unravel: 
From drouth a creek bed (in Mis- 
souri) may be dry for miles—even the 
deep pools showing their bottoms. In 
the fall, several days before’ the 
drouth begins to break but always 
just preceding it, the pools fill ‘slight- 
ly and all the creek bed becomes wet 
or moist, Often the stream begins 
to flow. It has been demonstrated 
that this is not barometric. There is 
not sufficient extra moisture in the 
air to make it hygrometric whoily, 
though this may be a factor of it. No 
upland soil is so affected; but the 
springs flow more freely, and they 
may do this for a week before the 





drouth-breaking rain. And there are 
other things: If when Mr. Lyon is 
in St. Louis he will come out to see 
me I will show him a beautiful col- 
lection of fossil springs which may 
help him out slightly, but I cannot 
bring’ them in to him. ‘ 
JAMES NEWTON BASKETT. 
Maplewood, Mo. 


THE HESSIAN FLY. 


By C. D. Lyon, 

My friend Agricola asks me to give 
the life history of the Hessian fly say- 
ing that he “did not know that it dam- 
aged wheat in the fall.” 

Hessian Fly; Cecidomyia Destruc- 
tor; family, Tipu lidae; order, Dip- 
tera; a small two-winged fly. The fe- 
males lay their eggs on the young 
plants at two seasons in the year, 
April-May, September-October, the 
maggots hatching in from 4 to 14 days. 
These maggots work themselves be- 





tween the leaf sheath and the stem, | 
the | 


They turn to pu-| 


near the lower joint, sucking 
juices of the stem. 
pae (flaxseeds), from which the adult 
flies emerge in from 10 days in warm 
weather to seven months, they win- 
tering in the pupa stage. 

I wrote this from memory, as it 
was taught me by my friend, Prof. 
F. M. Webster, then entomologist of 
our station, now in the employ of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, and then verified it from the 
books, finding that I had remembered 
my lessons well. 

Here, at the southern edge of Ohio, 
we can find the adult flies at any time 
after August 25, where fallen grains 
have germinated about’ threshing 
yards, and in wheat stubble, where 
there are volunteer plants. Again, in 
April, as soon as the weather 
begins to warm up, we can find 
them anywherethat early sown wheat 
could be found the previous fall. 

We get our principal damage here 
in the fall, as two or three maggots 
sucking away on a_ tender, three- 
weeks-old wheat plant soon drain it 
of its juices, and the presence of the 


fly is easily seen by the reddish- 
yellow look of the plants in large 
patches. 


As the plant grows and begins to 
branch, or tiller, as it does in warm 
fall weather, it will be noticed that 
the original shoot, the center plant, 
will remain a dark-green color having 
a kind of grass look, while the mag- 
gots get to work on the branches. 

When the flaxseed-looking pupae 
are found, it is evidence that the full 
damage is over, and that in those 
shiny flaxseed cases the parents of 
the spring brood are sleeping, await- 
ing the call of the warm April sun to 
summon them to life. 

In 1887 we had our first serious 
damage from Hessian fly—that is, the 
first in my time—and I recall the fact 
that in September a neighbor drilled 
in a 15-acre field of wheat, a good 
farmer, and a good job. It had the 
start of all the other wheat in the 
country by fully three weeks, and 
while it showed some reddish-yellow 
patches in October, a warm month, in 
the spring it was the largest wheat 
about us. As the season advanced it 
remained a dark, glossy green, and 
when heading time came I do not 
think enough heads appeared on the 
15 acres to have made 15 bushels of 
wheat. and even at harvest the field 
was a mass of grassy-looking wheat 
plants, literally alive with Hessian 
fly, from maggots to the adult flies. 
My own wheat, sown more than three 
weeks later, made 22 bushels per 
acre that season. 

This was the most marked case of 
the kind I have ever seen, but nine 
years out of ten, in our section of the 
State, wheat sown before sharp frosts 
have destroyed the parent flies, is 
damaged, from a few bushels per 
acre, to a complete failure. 








ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


Disease among horses and mules is 
proving disastrous in all parts of this 
county. Many are dying from eating 
fodder, and some from kidney trouble. 
—New Florence Leader. 

Several fancy poultry raisers here 
had Judge Gimlin, of Taylorville, Il., 
here part of the week scoring and 
scientifically mating their birds. Mr. 
Gimlin is recognized as one of the 
best poultry judges, and he is a most 
excellent gentleman in every respect. 
—Monroe City Democrat. 

Joe Considine is feeidng a bunch of 
79 mules on fodder. He keeps a 
trough full of salt in the pens all the 
time and sees that the hybrids get 
plenty of water. He has not lost a 
mule yet. Mr. Considine says that he 
is nearly out of the hog industry this 
fall, only having 297 head all told on 
hand.—Centralia Courier. 

Supt. M. O. Briggs, of the Fulton 
State Hospital, was in Chicago the 
first of the week, where he bought a 
prize 2-year-old Holstein bull for the 
institution. The bull won the blue 


|ribbon at three state fairs this year, 


in the 2-year-old class, including the 
fairs at Wisconsin and Illinois. It 
cost $750.—Fulton Gazette. 

Hezekiah Parker, of South Alexan- 
der, was in Warsaw, Friday. He says 
corn is short of expectations of a 
month ago and that most of the farm- 
ers must come to town for corn. This 
is the first time in the history of 
Alexander township that there was 
not enough corn produced to pull 
through the season on.—Benton Coun- 
ty Enterprise. 

We all occasionally grumble about 
express charges, but few of us would 
like to pay the bill on seven coops of 
chickens which were received here 
this week. They came from New 
Zealand and will take part in the egg- 
laying contest about to commence. 
The shipment weighed 1065 pounds, 
and the boat and express charges 
were $255.87. Two coops from Liver- 
pool and two from Canada are other 
recent arrivals for the contest.— 
Mountain Grove Journal. 

Miss Pearle Mitchell, famed as a 
lady farmer of Missouri, is not the 
only lady who has successfully oper- 
ated a Missouri farm. Miss Lucy 
Frazer, of Center, who is in Vandalia 
visiting her cousin, Frazer Coontz, af- 
ter the death of her father twenty 
years ago, took charge of his 800- 
acre farm, and managed it most suc- 
cessfully. Recently the property has 
been divided, leaving her 400 acres, 
which she continues to look after as 
well as any man.—Vandalia Leader. 

J. W. Barker of west of Minneola 
was in Montgomery Monday with 152 
goats, which he had been pasturing 
the past summer. He picked them up 
in spots around about and put them 
in his enclosures to help kill the 
brush and sprouts. He says they did 
the work better than any one could 
have done, killed them root and 
branch, and left the pastures clean of 
weeds and brush. He still has about 
45 on his hands, which he is keeping 
for emergencies.—Montgomery Stand- 
ard. 


W. Burch and Aubra Kirby, of south 
of town, have had splendid success 
raising and fattening hogs this year. 
Already they have sold 172 head of 
fat hogs this year, and they raised all 
of them except 13 head. Monday they 
delivered 83 head of hogs here to F. 
M. Sires that brought them $908.00. 
They still have on the farm 142 head 
of hogs that they will feed during the 
winter and fatten them out for the 
spring market. They have just pur- 
chased a large steam boiler and will 
boil and cook the feed for the young 
hogs during the winter months.— 
Armstrong Herald. 
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THANKSGIVING. 








By Albert E. Vassar. 
We thank Thee, Lord, for our exist- 
ence here; 
The world is good and everywhere 
is found 
Kind-hearted people who are so sin- 
cere, 
That in our souls “‘sweet peace” and 
joys abound. 


We thank Thee, Lord, for blessings of 
the year; 
The crops were fair, though some 
did suffer some, 
Yet as a whole there’s much to bring 
us cheer 
When led by Thee, the Holy One. 


The fertile soil, the .un, and needful 
rain, 
And Thy watchfulness of all of them 
combined, 
Sustaining man and cattle on the 
plain, 
All prove thy wondrous love to all 
mankind. 


Thy stars do shine lest dreary be the 
night, ; 
With the glorious 
through the sky 
And we’ve balmy breeze to bring the 
soul delight, 
And flowers sweet 
please the eye. 


moon sailing 


and they do 


The trees are growing for our build- 

ers here, 

there’s streams and 

transportation of 

The products of all nations and ’tis 
clear 

How wise and true Thou art, the 

God of Love. 


And seas for 


jv’n in the earth Thy blessings Lord 
are found, 
As oils and fuels we are digging for, 
And mineral, too, in the earth abound, 
As well the many kinds of needful 
ore. 


We thank Thee for religious liberty, 
For we may pray and praise Thy 
Holy name. 
While there were days if some did 
honor Thee ‘ 
They soon were chained or som 
were even slain. 


We thank Thee, Lord, for all the fam- 
ily ties. 
That love abides in the hearts of 
men, 
That a home’s prepared yonder in the 
skie3, 
Where we shall later go, O Lord, 
Amen. 
St. Louis. 





NATURE STUDIES. 





By C. D. Lyon. 

This morning, November 2, the 
mercury stood at 20 degrees, a very 
low temperature for the date, but at 
7 o’clock in the morning the red birds 
were singing as if it were April, the 
chickadees were busy in the cedar 
tree by the east window, and wrens 
were flying by the little creek. At 
this season we see a good many 
stranger birds on their way south, and 
the other day as I was breaking stone 
in the road, a yellow-bellied wood- 
pecker, the bird which makes a ring 
of holes around a tree, worked for 
an hour on a wild cherry not twenty 
feet from me. 











During the hot dry weather of the 
The Popular, Magical, 
and Guaranteed Beau- 


BEAUTIOL tifler. The rage of the 
age. Accept no counterfeits. Send $1 
bill and you will receive by parcel 
post Beautiola and Beauty Cream, with 
full particulars. THER) BEHAUTIOLA CO., 

Leuis, 


Dept. ©. Beautiola Bidg., St. 
Uv. & A. 


past summer, birds almost deserted 
us, but they were more than usually 


creeks. As I came from town a few 
days ago I saw five mocking birds in 
the cedars of a country graveyard, and 
in past years I have seen them there 
Christmas. 
Red birds, blue birds, wrens and a 
great many other birds stay here all 
winter, but thirty miles north they 
are seldom seen, and I suppose that 
the fact that they stay here is partly 
owing to the Ohio River. 
Hawks and owls that do not stay 
here in summer are always present 
at this season, and only a few days 
ago one of the boys killed an owl in 
the daytime. It was what is known 
as a day owl, and was eating a three- 
pound chicken it had killed in the 
pasture. 

A broad-winged hawk, known as the 
marsh tawk, comes at this season, 
and while this bird does not usually 


kill poultry, it sometimes gets a 
chicken. 
We do not often see the carrion 


crow or black vulture, in summer, al- 
though I have seen, it nest here, but 
it always comes in small flocks at 
this season and is most plentiful in 
very cold weather. 

I wonder how many of our readers 
have noticed dozens of small holes 
dug about corn hills and about the 
stalks of large weeds during the sum- 
mer. Skunks dig these holes when 
seeking grub-worms and one evening 
about sunset I watched a skunk dig 
out and eat half a dozen grubs in a 
few minutes. I once knew an old doc- 
tor who kept skunks as pets about his 
barns and cribs catching them when 
young, and by a very slight surgical 
operation rendering them incapable of 
throwing their powerful scent. 

Only a few days ago I saw a large 
red fox, and last April the boys 
caught four young ones by digging. 
There were seven young in the litter, 
but the old one kept three in one 
place and four in another,*a habit I 
have since learned is common with 
fox-mothers. 

Gray squirrels have been scarce 
about here for years, but they migrat- 
ed this year, and we had them by 
hundreds the past fall, although they 
are gone now. 

Last summer I saw a white wood- 
chuck, or groundhog, several times. 
it was a very large one and had its 
den in a cliff near my potato patch. 

I have seen white ’coons, moles 
squirrels, field mice and weasels, but 
this was the first white woodchuck I 
ever heard of. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
THE POWER OF SUGGESTION. 





By Myron B. 

In reading the charming letters of 
Mrs. Mardis, I am impressed with the 
power of suggestion as applied to the 
home, and home affairs. In fancy, 
we see a smiling farm, rich in true 
farm values. Clovers hustling them- 
selves to sing a cheerful song. They 
want to live themselves and help the 
world along. Alfalfa, corn, which 
means plenty of cream, butter, de- 
licious hams, fried chicken, etc. 

Sweet clover also suggests bees 
with their golden treat. There is noth- 
ing in her letters that suggests fail- 
ure even in small things. She is too 
good a business woman for that. We 
hear only a cheerful song, played in 
a major key, no minors. 

So too work in and around the 
house, good cheer prevails. I can’t 
believe the drouth struck her as it 
did others. There still remains that 
beautiful picture of farm home cheer, 
amid the desert which so many shiver 
to think of. 


I think her writings a model. We 


don’t all have sweet clover to sell, 








but we all have something to mar- 
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ket, and it pays to not sell a basket 
of blues with every basket of potatoes. 

A clean home and a cheerful one 
should be the motto of every Amer- 
jean. 


I am anxious to try sweet clover 
here in North Dakota. If any one 
has tried it this far north I wish they 
would report. I live twenty miles 
south of the Canadian line. This 
summer was very dry, with hot winds, 
which injured small grains. Frost 
held off until the 10th of September. 
Potatoes were not dug until much 
later, nearly October. 

We all believe this will be a corn, 
hog and cow country. Many things 
are being tried. We matured Wills 
Dakota Flint, also a small yellow dent. 
There were many fields of corn raised 
which ripened 50 to 60 per cent of 
good corn; dent varies. We believe 
the flint corn and a fine variety of 
squaw corn grown in South Dakota is 
a sure crop here. Too much small 


grain gets the ground foul with 
weeds. Winter rye is a success here 
and great for pasture. Our cows 


thrived on it last spring. I have seen 
some nice red clover, also some fine 
alfalfa. Red top seems to grow wild. 
Timothy does well on some ground. 
We ripened nice large pumpkins and 
hubbard squash. Had fine cucumbers 
and the usual northern vegetables, 
besides a great many watermelons; 
small sweet variety corn is usually 
planted late here after all the other 
crops are in, which is-hardly fair. 
Even fodder is fine. My neighbor 
had nice ripe tomatoes; another neigh- 
bor had ripe wonderberry which are 
great things for the northwest. I 
grew them in South Dakota. They 
are good used in any way and said 
to be like blueberriés. 

There are many places on earth 
to transform into homes, but the 
famous “Mouse River Loop” certainly 
has great inducements for homes and 
health. The Dakotas for health. We 
have had plenty of fried chickens this 
fall, too. No tLetter place to raise 
chickens and turkeys than here. We 
had a fine turkey for dinner on Nov. 
9th, my mother’s birthday. She was 
80 years old; still cheerful and able 
to make herself and others happy. 
We have fine weather here. A great 
deal of fall plowing was done here 
this fall. We have plenty of music 
in our home; also plenty to read; we 
are great readers and welcome a good 
book or magazine as friends. 





And now may peace and plenty 












stand about our board, while we give 
thanks to Him who gave—our grac- 
ious Lord. 

Lansford, N. D. 
Writen for the RURAL WORLD. 
NOTES FROM THE PARSONAGE. 


By Mrs. Annie H. Bauer. 

| am writing this time from a small 
village in Dade County called Cedar- 
ville, about five miles from the town 
of Jericho Springs, Mo. Our annual 
conference was held at Nevada, Mo., 
Sept. 17-22, and we were sent to this 
circuit, which has four points, two of 
them being four and five miles away, 
and the other one ten miles distant. 
We drove across country from Papin- 
ville with the horse and buggy, visit- 
ing along the way, and had a very 
pleasant outing, as it was only about 
45 miles distant from our former 
charge. 

We reached one of the preaching 
points on Sunday morning, and was 
met by a good audience and given a 
most cordial reception after the Sun- 
day morning service was over. Mon- 
day morning we drove the remaining 
ten miles to our new home and se- 
cured teams to go to the railroad, 
some seventeen miles away, after our 
household goods, and chickens. We 
had shipped the chickens on Thursday 
and got them out home Tuesday night, 
and the poor things were so glad to 
get out of the coops and be free. 
We raised a nice flock of buff orping- 
tons, and had chicken to eat almost 
every day from the latter part of 
July until we moved. The country 
here is rolling,-and the soil is andy, 
with considerable rocks mixed in, and 
the hills and rock reminds me of the 
Ozarks, though the soil is entirely 
different to what I was accustomed to, 
as we had clay soil at home. 

The people here are just like 
“home-folks” though, and I felt at 
home at once, as I find just the same 
old-fashioned hospitality and sociabil- 
ity as I was always accustomed to 
from childhood. 

No matter what time of day we 
arrive at home we are always wel- 
comed, and we are cordially invited 
to remain for a meal, as they don't 
seem to think it any hardship to have 
the preacher happen in for dinner or 
supper. The farmers all seem to be 
comfortably fixed, and their ‘wives 
have cozy homes. I have slept on 
some of the best feather beds to be 
found anywhere, One farmer told me 
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Is a poisonous and dangerous 
thing. It affects every organ and 
function and brings about that 
low condition that predisposes to 
most diseases and _ ailments. 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA ocor- 
rects it, and makes pure blood. 














they had five big feather beds, con- 
taining about thirty pounds of feath- 
ers each. We have two small stores, 
a blacksmith shop, church house, 
school house, and some eight or nine 
dwellings in our village, and a num- 
per of farm houses within less than 
a mile from the village. The parson- 
age is a rambling, six-room house, 
with some two acres of land, so we 
can raise chickens and a garden next 


summer. The church house is a 
union church house, owned by the 
Methodists, Baptists and Christian 


churches, and we have a Union Sun- 
day school, with an enrollment of 
nearly seventy. I was much amused 
at Mrs. Menaugh’s Verbal picture of 
the duties of a minister’s wife. I 
have been accompanying my husband 
on his drives to the various appoint- 
ments most of the time when pos- 
sible, in order to visit in the homes 
of our people. On Saturday after- 
noon, Oct. 18, when we left home, it 
seemed quite warm, so I took only a 
light wrap, and had to borrow wraps 
to wear home Monday morning, and 
was thoroughly chilled when we 
reached home. Tuesday we drove 
out some seven miles to visit an el- 
derly couple who are members of our 
church, reaching their home just at 
twelve o’clock. We were treated to a 
real country dinner of nice, tender 
string beans, new roasting ears, etc., 
and had a splendid visit with our host 
and his motherly wife. I was relating 
my efforts to fill all my cans with 
peaches, and remarked that I _ be- 
lieved I would offer to exchange my 
empty cans for full ones with those 
who were fortunate enough to fill all 
their cans. So when we were ready 
to leave, the good sister brought out 
a big pail full of apples, and laugh- 
ingly said that these would fill her 
can. I reached here just as the 
peach season was over, and although 
I worked from four a. m. to nine p. 
m., I failed to fill all my cans with 
peaches, and had no other fruit of 
any sort canned, as fruit was a fail- 
ure where I was this summer. We 
Started home from this farmer’s and 
Stopped to call on another family on 
the way, where we were persuaded to 
spend the night, and next morning it 
Was raining, so we remained until 
after dinner, and then drove home 
through the rain, arriving in time to 
get a fire started before the arrival 
of my husband’s daughter’ and two 
children, Yes, I became wife, mother 
and grandmother all the _ self-same 
day, 

The next Sunday we drove out ten 
miles to the church, where we were 
to meet with the children to teach 
them Bible stories, and met some 
twenty or more, who, together with 
Several of the parents were present. 
I took charge of all under ten years 
of age, while my husband was to 
teach the others. I was discussing 
the Ten Commandments and asked if 
anyone could tell me apother one of 
them, when one bright-eyed six-year- 
old said, “Them ’at don’t work can’t 
eat.” This called forth laughter from 
the older ones, but I managed to re- 
Press a smile as I suggested that this 
Might possibly be the “eleventh” 
Commandment. Sunday morning it 
Was a regular blizzard, so we had no 





services, and we started home on our 
long drive of ten miles Monday 
morning at an early hour, as we had 
to see about providing some fuel. 
So you see the life of a country min- 
ister’s wife is not so idyllic as you 
might imagine, but there are many 
pleasant things, which more than off- 
set the unpleasant ones if we but 
look for them. I find that we can 
usually find what we look for in life 
anyway, so I look for the pleasant 
things and refuse to see the others, 
or ignore them, always remembering 
the song a friend of mine used to 
sing, which runs something like this: 


“This life is what we make it, 
Then why should we be sad? 

This life is what we make it, 
Then let us all be glad.” 


I enjoy reading Maria Thompson 
Daviess’ book, “Miss Selina Lue and 
the Soap-Box Babies,” because Miss 
Selina Lue was always doing such 
simple, kindly deeds in a matter-of- 
fact manner, and giving her neigh- 
bors “mental soothing syrup” along 
with her practical help, and never 
once lamenting her own thwarted 
hopes and plans. 

David Harum is a great favorite of 
mine, too, because of its quaint hu- 
mor, and true delineation of human 
nature. As he quaintly says, “‘there’s 
as much human nature in some folks 
as there is in others, if not more,” 
and I find this true as | meet with 
and study the people in our work. 

Jericho Springs, Mo., R. 2. 
Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
FRESH TOMATOES FOR THANKS- 

GIVING. 


By Mrs. J. H. Weldon. 

Just before a freeze in the fall, I 
pick choice green tomatoes, being 
careful not to bruise them in hand- 
ling, wrap each tomato in paper, uch 
as is used in wrapping peaches or 
other fruit. Place them in open crates. 
I find peach crates well suited to the 
purpose, each crate holding two lay- 
ers and are open enough for sufficient 
air to pass through. Do not put the 
top on and set in some cool dark 
place. By picking them out as they 
ripen we enjoy sliced tomatoes every 
day until Thanksgiving, or longer if 
the supply holds out. 

I sold fifteen pounds of tomatoes 
ripened in this way for five cents a 
pound and could have sold more had I 
wished to let them go. This is the 
second year I have kept them this 
way. 

Ordway, “olo. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
WASTEFULNESS. 


By Nettie B. Richmond. 

When we review the past summer 
of great drouth we realize that it has 
taught us many lessons in economy 
both to the farmer and his family. 
How true it is that “poverty is the 
mother of invention,” not only has the 
drouth caused the farmer to build st- 
loes and save and economize with his 
feed, but we housewives are contriv- 
ing in many ways to cook and plan a 
variety of dishes, while vegetables are 
so scarce; yes, we are learning the 
less.n not to be so wasteful. Ere long 
we will learn to save as they do in 
many foreign countries. I read in the 
St. Louis Republic that in Naples and 
Parma, Italy, when tomatoes are 
made into catsup and tomato paste, 
the seeds are then subjected to a 
pressure in a hydraulic press, thus 
treated it gives an oil which burned 
in lamps makes a beautiful white 
light, the oil is also used for cooking 
purposes, then after the pressure the 
cakes of seed are fed to cattle and the 
skins make a good quality of wrap- 
ping paper. Then we think about the 
many other saving devices; my mind 
reverts to the following which was in 











my old copybook:; Lost: Three golden 
hours, no reward offered, for they are, 
gone forever. 

Are we mothers wasting our golden 
hours by talking about our neigh- 





bors when we might be helping them 
to live better lives. Are we cheating | 
the Lord out of the Sabbath day by 
remaining in bed late and then spend- 
ing the remainder of the day in cook- 
ing a big dinner instead of going to 
Sunday School and church. Do you 
men waste the Lord’s day by remain- 
ing at home from church because the 
weather is not good when you would 
not think of remaining at home from 
your place of business week days? 


My dear young people, do you ever 
spend any of your valuable time gam- 
bling, playing cards for any prize? If 
we do any of these things let us re- 
solve, with help from above, that we 
will spend our golden hours in a bet- 
ter way. 

Bolivar, Mo. 


TO REMOVE PAINT FROM GLASS. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: To remove 
dry paint from glass panes, take the 
flat side of a penny, Lincoln or Indian 





head, “heads or tails” don’t matter; | 





These Bracelets are positively the best val- 
ues ever offered at the price. Guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. Secret joint and catch. 
Bright finish. Send $2.00 only. Write for 
circular. M. BE. BOWER JEWELRY Co., 


Holland Bullding. St. Louis, Mo. 


DANCING 
Do you want te LEARN TO DANCE? 


Don’t be a wall-flower. We bring 
to your door the teachings of the 
greatest masters in the art of dancing 
in a way that is easily understood, that 
will make you a finished dancer with 
a knowledge that is not to be gained 
in any other way. Write to-day for 
free particulars. Showing the advan- 
tage of getting started correctly. 


Simplex Academy, 722 N. Bighth, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 








read our ad. 
on last page 


Names Wanted 














rub over the paint and it comes off 
as if by magic. This information was 
given me by a glazier. 

CLAIRE V. D’OENCH. 
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PATTERNS FOR. RURAL WORLD READERS. 











. 9753. GIRL’S BLOUSE DRESS. 

Cut in four sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. It requires three and three- 
quarter yards of 40-inch material for 
an 8-year size. Price 10c. 

9758. GIRL’S DRESS. 

Cut in four sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 
years. It requires thrée and one-quar4 
ter yards of 36-inch material for a 6- 
year size. Price 10c. 

9746. LADY’S COSTUME. 

Cut in five sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40 inches bust measure. It requires 
seven and one-half yards of 44-inch 
material for a 36-inch size. Price ,10c. 
9735. COSTUME FOR MISSES AND 

SMALL WOMEN. 

Cut in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 
18 years. It requires five and three. 
eighths yards of 44-inch material for 
an 18-year size. Price 10c. 

9742. GIRL’S COAT. 

Cut in four sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. It requires three and one-half 
yards of 44-inch material for a 104 
year size. Price 10c. 

9533. BOY’S RUSSIAN BLOUSE 

SUIT. 

Cut in four sizes: 3, 4, 5 and 6 
years. It requires two and one-quar- 
ter yards of 44-inch material for a 4- 
year size. Price 10c. 

9332. LADY’S APRON. 

Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
and large. It requires three and one- 
quarter yards of 36-inch material for 
a medium size. Price 10c. 

9743. LADY’S HOUSE DRESS. 

Cut in six sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires five and five-eighths yards of 
44-inch material for a 36-inch size. 
Price 10c. 





These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for each additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send it to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 821 Hol- 
land Building, St. Louis, Mo.: 





Pattern No..........---- GEOR isit en Years 
WR iiacsnreoticnp see oe in, Waist.................. in. 
Name ...... 
Address .. 





In ordering patterns for Waist, give 
bust measure only; for Skirts, give 
waist measure only; for children give 
age only; while for patterns for Aprons 
sey, large, small or medium. 
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Horseman 


A four days’ race meeting has been 
announced for St. Joe, Mo., next sea- 
son, consisting of four $1,000 stakes 
and eight $600 purses. 











The presence of foreign buyers in 
this country at present indicates that 
there will be no falling off in the de- 
mand for trotters to be exported 
abroad during the latter part of the 
year for racing and breeding  pur- 
poses. 





Fantastic King, a 4-year-old saddle 
stallion belonging to O. J. Mooers, 
died of pneumonia last Tuesday night 
at Mr. Mooers’ stables, one mile and a 
half east of Columbia. Mr. Mooers 
purchased the animal from Allie Jones 
of Kentucky for $2,150. Fantastic 
King was known as a “sensational 
performer.” 

Joe Maddox, Clinton, Ill., owner of 
that good speed sire, Elknut, is win- 
tering a number that look to be very 
good prospects for the season of 1914. 
Mr. Maddox is very enthusiastic about 
a two-year-old trotting filly by Amar 
McKinney and out of a mare by Ax- 
worthy, 2:15%4, that he purchased at 
the Chicago sale last winter. 





The Mattoon, Ill., Fair Association 
have fixed the dates of their next 
year’s meeting for the first week in 
July. And their race program will be 
enlarged by adding some stake races. 
The officers elected for the ensuing 
year are: John McNutt, president; 
W. C. Hendrix, vice-president; Fred 
A. Snyder, secretary, and R. A. 
Owings, treasurer. 





Albert Leins, the Danville, IIL, 
horseman, whorecently purchased the 
richly bred trotting stallion, Wylde- 
wood 46908, at the Boice sale at In- 
dianapolis, now has his new purchase 
at Danville. Wyldewood is bred in 
the most fashionable lines, and should 
prove a grand success in the stud. 
He is by Admiral Dewey, 2:04%, sire 


of the season’s great stake trotter, | 


Lord Dewey, 2:03%. 





L.E.CLEMENT’S WEEKLY LETTER 





Editor RURAL WORLD: One of the 
first farms to attract attention as a 
breeidng farm for trotters was King 
Hill Stock Farm, of St. Joseph, Mo. 
They had bought of J. M. Leet, par- 
tially developed, the bay mare Neva 
Seeley, and were using the bay pac- 
ing horse Wilkie Russell, 2:15, bred 
by R. G. Stoner, Paris, Ky., and raced 
and driven to his record by Lew 
Clark, the farm trainer. At the farm 
was an untraced sorrel mare, a pacer, 
from her by Wilkie Russel. They 
bred Primus (2), 2:29, the first Mis- 
souri-bred 2-year-old to trot in 2:30. 

In 1913 a Missouri-bred 2-year-old 
Royal Hall, bred by Tommy Hall, of 
Carthage, Mo., trotted, at the Lake 
Contrary track at St. Joseph, Mo., in 
2:1914, the fastest mile trotted in the 
United States in 1913 by a 2-year-old 
on a half-mile track. Mr. Hall sold 
all his horses a year ago this month 
and went West, hoping to regain his 
health, which had become impaired 
by too close confinement in a mercan- 
tile business. The colt was purchased 
and raced by Otto Grigg, and sold by 
him to the man who brought out and 
raced the wonderful, little mare, 
Cheney, that has gone to Austria. 

King Hill Farm horses are to be 
sold this week at the “Old Glory 
Sale.” Among them the fastest sor 
of Peter the Great in America, Capt. 
Aubrey, 2:071%4, and the 2-year-old colt 
by Peter the Great, 2:071%4, out of Car- 
pet, the dam of General Wetts (3). 
2 NR, 

The first 2-year-old to trot fn 2:80 





that was bred in Missouri was out of 
an untraced dam, The fastest 2-year- 
old of 1913, on a half-mile track, in 
the United States, was out of a mare 
whose dam is untraced. Now, proba- 
bly the best-bred 2-year-old colt ever 
bred in the State will find a new 
home, possibly on the other side of 
the Atlantic, and the breeders of all 
af them are, so far as we can tell, out 
of the business for all time to come, 
What is Missouri doing to keep up 
against these inroads? 

One of the early breeders was down 
on the Mississippi River, with a son 
of Bismarck. Today he has Millerton, 
a successful sire and one of 
the best sons of Allerton, by the 
records the best speed-sire of his day. 
Up at Ironton is another son, Echo 
Bell, that at 11 years of age is cred- 
ited with eight :30 or better trotters, 
one of them, Bedford Belle, that with 
her stable companion, Lulu Luminie, 
entered the 2:10 list in 1913, un- 
doubtedly the best pair of mares bred 
and developed on any farm in the 
United States. 

Zombro, by McKinney, bred at 
Phoenix, Ariz., was brought to Seda- 
lia, Mo., and made two public seasons 
and at his death Zolock, 2:05%4 pac: 
ing, secured to fill his place, now pur- 
chased by the Knells of Carthage and 
put into the stud with Baron Will 
Tell, son of Baron Wilkes, and Mc- 
Gregor Will Tell, 2:16%, dam of Roy- 
al Reaper, 2:11%. Zolock was bred 
at San Barnardina, Cal., and is a dem- 
onstrated sire of 2:10 speed at both 
gaits. When Charley Belden, 2:18%, 
and Sonoma Girl, 2:041%4, both by 
Lynwood W., one of the good Califor- 
nia sires, attracted attention to this 


son of Guy Wilkes, a Missouri breed- | 


er secured him, and he has made 
three or more seasons in the State 
and is still owned and in use here. 

Carthage, Mo., that began breeding 
trotters with Ben McGregor, by Rob- 
ert McGregor, .:17%, dam Fanny by 
Romulus, a few years ago, will have 
in the stud in 1914 Zolock, 2:05%4; 
his son, R. Ambush, 2:09%4; at least 
two sons of Baron Wilkes, one out of 
Maud McGregor, and the other out of 
her granddaughter, McGregor Will 
Tell, by Kankakee, and Reexpedition, 
one of the best bred sons of Expedi- 
tion by the records the greatest 
speed-siring son of Electioneer. 
Springfield, Mo., will have the two 
best bred entire colts in use descend- 
ed from Bingen, in Aquillac, by Aquil- 
len, 2:191%4, and Cecil House, son of 
Sorrento Todd, one of the best sons 
of Todd, and among the forty or 
more standard stallions that will be 
in use will be sons of Kremlin, 2:07%, 
Baron Wilkes, Dare Devil, 2:09%4, 
Parole and other leading sires of the 
country. 

Montgomery City has sent out more 
2:10 performers than any town or 
city in Missouri. Up to the time of 
his death by fire, they had in use 
Nutwood Grattan, 2:07% (on a half- 
mile track), sire of Melwood Grattan 
p., 2:17%, Oct. 27, 1913, at Dallas, 
Texas. We shall miss the King Hill 
Stock Farm, but out 2:30, 2.25 and 
2:10 lists will grow and grow faster 
than ever before. Gratt, 2:02%4, and 
Nutwood Grattan, 2:07%4, will both 
appear in the new list of sires in 
vol. 29 of the year book; in each case 
it is only the starting of those lists; 
both have Missouri bred colts that 
will be trained. Happy Walnut, 
2:16%4, will keep up the reputation of 
Prairie Boys. 

Hon. Norman J. Colman, that sold 
his kest brood mare, Bay Dixie, for 
$1.000, and D. L. Bourne that let the 
McFerrins have Tot for $1,250, are 
both dead. The descendants of Bay 
Dixie and Tot are annually adding 
to the reputation of those great 
mares as sneed progenitors through 
sons and daughters. Bay Dixie did 
not leave the state, and Dud Bourne 
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lived long enough to return Tot to 
the state before she produced Pat- 
enter, 2:27, sire of three trotters, and 
sons and daughters, that are breeding 
and producing speed. 

1 am only chronicling the changes 
that are taking place. There is no 
part of Missouri that will not in the 
near future make a better showing 
than she has made in the past. I do 
not look to always see the 2:02% of 
Gratt, the fastest bred Missouri pacer, 
nor the 2:19% of Royal Hall, our 
fastest two-year-old trotter on a half- 
mile track. The state as a breeding 
state, notwithstanding the showing 
she has made, is just beginning. 





FEEDING THE FARM HORSE. 





The feed for the farm horse should 
be of as good quality as that given 
to higher priced animals used in the 
cities or on the race track. The 
question of mode of feeding is an 
important factor in keeping the farm 
horse healthy. Most of the hay 
should be fed at night, when the horse 
has plenty of time to eat. The hay 


should be of good quality. All 
mouldy or musty hay should be re- 
jected as unfit for feed. By select- 


ing only good hay, the danger of 
heaves is avoided. The most natur- 
al grain for the horse is oats. The 
oats should be well matured and not 
mouldy. Bran has very little nour- 
ishment in it, but serves as a bowel 
regulator. If a quart of bran is fed 
each animal with the oats the danger 
of colic is lessened. 

Whenever possible, one should 
make it a practice to feed the farm 
horse after it has had 30 minutes or 
an hour to rest, before trying to di- 
gest its concentrated food. In other 
words, let the farm horse eat a little 
hay while warm, and after it has 
entirely dried off, water and grain. 
During a resting period, feed more 
bran and less oats. Then there will 
be less danger of azotoria after the 
horse is put back to work. 

A well regulated barn of modern 
type is equipped with watering 
trough in the barn. If possible all 
horses should have an opportunity of 
drinking pure water at any time while 
in the barn, if the horse is not too 
warm. Some ranches find it a pay- 
ing proposition to set a pail of water 
in for each horse before retiring. 
This gives the horse an opportunity 
to have water when it needs it the 
most, while eating the dry hay. 

So many horses have injunction 
colic from eating large quantities of 
straw during the winter. The horses 
keep in the shelter of the straw 
stacks and will not hunt water during 
severe weather.—C. L. Barnes, Colo- 
rado Agricultural College. 





PNEUMONIA AND OVER TRAINING. 





The disease most dreaded by train- 
ers and horsemen generally is pneu- 
monia. It has carried off many of the 
most valuable horsés in the land and 
has no doubt robbed many sires of 
precocious youngsters that would have 
made world wide reputations. As is 
well known pneumonia is a disease of 
the lungs, whereby the organs of res- 
piration become inflamed. If this in- 
flammation is not overcome the ani- 
mal dies, and that quickly. One of 
ithe most, prevalent causes of this dis- 
ease is overheating in cold weather. 








Horsemen Here’s Your Chaneg! 


LESS THAN HALF PRICE! 
FARRIERY 
The Art of Shoeing Horses 


Everyone who owns a horse should 
copy of “Shoeing Horses,” by R. Bens 
Hall, who has been engaged in “bal 
the feet of horses for over 45 years. 
author is now 74 years ol@ and wishes te 
dispose of some 300 books at a price which 
will enable horse owners to buy without 
hesitation. The author wants to do 
good in the way of increased comfort to the 
horse, and we have arranged to take the 
entire edition and send them to horse own. 
ers with a yearly subscription to COLMAN’s 

URAL WORLD for $1.25. Send in you 
order at once, as they won't last long. 

Address COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 

$21 Holland Building, St. Louis, Me 





Forest Grove, Oregon, March 15, 1918. 
Mr. R. Boylston Hall, 
40 State St., Room 48, Boston: 

Dear Sir—I wish to apologize for not ae 
knowledging receipt of your book on Horse 
Shoeing before. Your book arrived just ay 1 
was moving, and I didn’t have time till 
few days ago to read it. You certainly de- 
serve full credit for your work and the con- 
sratulations of every horse owner. The easy 
and clear way you explain your principles 
makes it a book that everybody can read 
and understand, this alone being worth more 
than all the treatises written on that sub- 
ject so far. Hoping that you are getting 
all the credit due to you, and again thank- 
Ing you for remembering me, I am, yours 
very truly. (Signed) C. P. McCAN 





Horses that run on pasture are rarely 
afflicted with pneumonia. When left 
to take exercise as they please, horses 
do not usually become overheated. It 
is when they are “slammed” along by 
drivers devoid of judgment that the 
horses become wet with perspiration 
in the winter time, and the result in 
humerous instances is pneumonia. 

“What causes so much pneumonia 
among trotting horses?” was asked an 
old trainer recently. 

“The trainers get them too hot. 
That’s all there is about it. I have 
seen men drive young things as fast 
in January as they would in July, and 
then let them cool out in a stall full 
of draughts, and the cold wind would 
soon chill them to the bone. Pneumo 
nia naturally follows this kind of 
treatment. I have been training six 
years. During that time I have broken 
hany high strung, nervous colts and 
fillies, and I have never yet had a 
case of pneumonia on my hands.” 

“How do you manage to prevent 
it?” was asked. 

“Well, to me it is the easiest thing 
in the world. I never allow my horses 
to get hot in cold weather, and oD 
cold, raw days I do not work them at 
all. I give them only slow work it 
winter, but a great deal of it. I think 
this plan is more generally acceptel 
among trainers now than in former 
years. Light work, long continued, is, 
in my opinion, the proper way to fit 
horses for a race. I am opposed to 
fast work, only for short distances. It 
often sets a horse back to give him 
fast miles, and I think many horses 
that would otherwise have proven Wil 
ners have failed to earn distinction om 
the turf because their trainers pumped 
them out before the races came off.” 





The number of horse-drawn vehicles 
in daily use in the down-town district 
of Chicago has increased by 30 pe 
cent during the last two years. It is 
estimated that there are daily 130,000 
teams on the central business streets 
of that city. Statistics gathered from 
eleven cities in various parts of the 
country show an average increase if 
licensed horse-drawn vehicles of 402 
per cent per city in 1912 over 1910 
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THE HIGH COST OF LIVING. 





By C. D. Lyon. 

While the National Congress spent 
many months working on a tariff bill, 
all without any visible results to pro- 
ducer or consumer, and is now gets 
ting deep into currency legislation 
that will turn out the same way, while 
a large percentage of the people of 
our country are struggling to get a 
pare living, would it not seem a sensi- 
ple plan to drop all tariff, currency, 
war and naval legislation for a time, 
and pay a little attention to the real 
needs of the whole people, food and 
cothing? Legislation for the  busi- 
ness and office holding interests has 
gone on long enough, and what we 
now urgently need, is a through inves- 
tigation of the high cost of living, 
from all standpoints, that of producer, 
distributor and consumer. 


That of the farmer is what con- 
cerns uS most, but we are not blind 
to the interests of the ones who put 
our produce into the hands of those 
who use it, although we know that in 
many instances the cost of our stuff 
is more than trebled between the 
time it leaves our farms, and goes on 
the tables of those in the city, fifty 
miles away. 

Whether a National investigation 
would do any good or not is problem- 
atical, as such investigations are usu 
ally made by thoroughly incompetent 
persons, chronic Office holders and 
“leeches on the body politic of the 
nation,” as some one has said, but if a 
survey of actual conditions could be 
made by those in touch with such 
conditions, Some means to correct part 
of the existing abuses might be found. 

The farmer of 1913 is confronted 
with problems that his father knew 
nothing of in 1863, and while we all 
know that the pioneer farmers were 
to blame for some things as they exist 
to-day, these pioneers builded as wise- 
ly as they knew, and probably did the 
best they could under conditions as 
they found them. 

They had the virgin soils of the 
prairies and of the great forests, full 
of the accumulated fertility of ages, 
soils that only needed to be stirred 
with the crude implements of the 
times to produce a bountiful harvest, 
and that they farmed those soils with 
no thought of the fact that they would 
sometime become depleted of their 
fertility, is to be met with that other 
fact that we now have to support a 
nation which is doubled in population, 
from a soil that has lost fifty per cent 
of its fertility, to produce crops. 

Farmers everywhere complain, and 
justly, of the taxes they have to pay, 
taxes which have doubled in fifty 
years, and in addition to this, the av- 
erage farmer, east and south, has to 
Pay an annual sum, far in excess of 
his taxes, for fertilizers, in order to 
make his fields produce a paying crop. 

As the country becomes older, in- 
sects and crop diseases multiply, and 
here again time and money must be 
spent in order to protect the crops 
and in the case of the orchardist or 
the growing of some special crops a 
heavy tax is placed upon the cost of 
production. 

The implement bill of our fathers 
Was a light one, but to-day, with the 
Scarcity of labor, even the fifty-acre 
farmer must needs be the owner of 
from $300 to $500 worth of machinery, 
to enable him to produce and harvest 
his crops, and all of this high priced 
Machinery must be replaced in a few 
years. 

With us in the timbered district, 
fencing the farm was an inexpensive 
Matter, the forests gave the material 
and abundant labor made it into fenc- 
ing at a small cost, but the modern 
fence which supplanted it involves 
hot only labor, but the expenditure of 
actual cash in considerable amounts. 

It was the same with fuel, as a few 





trees furnished heating and cooking 
fuel for a while year, while now, with 
the timber gone, the coal bill for the 
average family amounts to perhaps 
$40 per year, 300 bushels of coal at 
13 cents per bushel, or more than the 
entire tax on the 100-acre farm. 

The farmer is entitled to the best 
in the land, but admitting that he has 
a telephone, takes a daily paper and 
four or five other papers, dresses bet- 
ter than his father did, and has bet- 
ter things in his home for the use of 
his family, all of these things take 
money, and are justly to be added to 
the cost of production over that of 
fifty years ago. 

To go no further into the matter at 
present, we have increased taxes, fer- 
tilizers, cost of fighting insects, imple- 
ments, fencing, fuel, telephones, news- 
papers, etc., seven things to pay cash 
for, that were not to be calculated on 
in 1863. 





SWEET CLOVER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Replying 
to friend Agricola’s remarks in 
RURAL WORLD Nov. 13, will say 
I would not advise any one to sow 
5 acres of sweet clover myself if 
it is not known to grow in the neigh- 
borhood. But I would say try it in 
a smaller way. But one thing certain 
if lime is needed on any farm to 
make sweet clover grow then the 
best thing you can do is to get the 
lime; the lime is not very costly and 
it will not be money thrown awa; 
because the lime will be just that 
much to the good for that land. And 
here again I would say: Friend A. 
says if we must lime land we might 
as well sow alfalfa. Well, now, there 
is a difference that in our mind is 
very important. We can let stock, 
graze on sweet clover from early 
spring till late in the frosty season, 
but no danger will result. Now it 
stock gets over the fence on an 
alfalfa field, first thing you know 
death to some valuable animal is the 
result. Had that creature got oven 
the fence in sweet clover instead 
there would have been no harm. One 
of our near neighbors lost a very 
good cow; she came where she hau 
no business, that was on our nicé 
alfalfa field; no one saw her till she 
had eaten too much, but it killed 
her. The neighbors had sweet clover 
also, also alfalfa, but the cow was 
not permitted to be on the alfalfa. 
You know she just did like Eve in 
the Garden of Eden—she was tempt- 
ed and ate the forbidden fruit. She 
could not give Adam part of the 
fruit; she didn’t know how. So this 
point is a strong one in favor of 
making an effort to grow sweet clover 
even if it takes lime. But all land 
does not have to be specially coaxed 
to grow sweet clover. Anothar point 
in favor of the sweet clover is this: 
Sweet clover can be sown on very 
rough land indeed and bring just as 
much feed as good land, by making 
that rough land (which was _ prob- 
ably thrown away) very profitable. 
Because you know that very steep 
hillside land and rough knolls and 
knobs are just excellent as sheep and 
cattle, mule and horse pastures, pro- 
vided you can get food to grow on 
them, and goodness knows many just 
such rough places are now, because 
of sweet clover, being used. There 
is land of this description in nearly 
every state, and you that have it 
wake up and make use of it. You 
would not recommend such rough 
land for alfalfa, would you? No, 
surely not, as you want to raise al- 
falfa where you can get with the 
mower, don’t you? Alfalfa is fine; 
we grow it, too. But sweet clover, 
in spite of all that, cannot be downed. 
Sweet clover fills a great and crying 
need of restoring worn land and giv- 
ing much food value. 

And yet another point in favor of 





sweet ciover is this: Who cares to 
tear up an alfalfa field in a year or 
two? Sweet clover does surely make 
the ground in fine condition for al- 
falfa culture and for the production 
of other crops. If we want to culti- 
vate the land after two years of 
sweet clover, it is easily done, as the 
root dies in time for fall plowing. I 
have watched the ground plow just 
splendidly after sweet clover; the soil 
just looks good enough to grow most 
anything. 

We are a friend to alfalfa; we have 
it on both our farms. We cut a 
bumper crop this summer on our old- 
est field. We have not taken any 
from that lot as yet. We have mam- 
moth red clover hay, timothy hay, 
yellow clover hay, timothy hay, yel- 
low bloom sweet clover hay and al- 
falfa hay. See, we give our stock 
variety. 

The thing for you people to do is 
to try in the right way to succeed 
on land that seems a little stubborn 
like. Do like the friend I told you 
about. Yes, to be sure, it takes 
money, but did you ever see anything 
happen worth while without money 
or without effort? If one has not 
much money to experiment with then 


get a start in a small way; $5 will 


bring results, or even $1. One is not 
expected to spend a fortune to begin 
with if he hasn’t got it. One way is 
do like our friend. Get the seed no 
matter how little, even a quarter 
sample will be better than no at- 
tempt; get a small patch of ground 
(remember this is for land that does 
not respond ordinarily); a part of 
this use lime in some shape on it 
three or four weeks before sowing 
the clover; sow the clover this win- 
ter; get inoculation somewhere near 
you or buy it; we mean sweet clover 
soil. Put this soil where you expect 
to sow the sweet clover and sow the 
clover on this on a scrap of land; 
manure and lime the land; then sow 
the clover and you surely will suc- 
ceed. This trial need cost you no 
more than a dollar. After a little 
patch has been started, let it seed, 
and more will grow. You can then 
from this trial patch get a bigger 
field started; broadcast this soil from 
this patch to other places where you 
want sweet clover, and we think you 
will have room to think yon are glad 
you tried a little hard. 

There is limestone land in *he Oz- 
arks; to those we say sow sweet 
clover; don’t coax the land, just sow 
the clover and we think sweet clover 
you will get. 

If you folks could see and know 
how much change is going on here 
on account of sweet clover you would 
not just read and quit on that—no. 
you would get the quickest kind of 
a hustle on you; you would want 
sweet clover grass to grow under 
your feet and under the feet of 
your stock, too. I can talk sweet 
clover with a good will, because some- 
thing good is coming from it all the 
time, and the good is_ spreading, 
spreading, spreading, not like wild- 
fire; oh, no, only natural, which is 
slow like. But we are content be- 
cause we know slow growth is sure 
growth. Why, friends, you surely 
can see I mean these talks for your 
good now more than mine, as we 
have it all over our farms, it is help- 
ing us on every side, but the fact 
still remains, many others need it for 
their own good. Yours for prosperity 
end happiness. MRS.J.T. MARDIS. | 





At the International Dry Farming 
Congress held recently at Tulsa, Ok., 
Mrs. Ada Slater was awarded first 
prize for being the best breadmaker. 
Mrs. Slater is one of Macon county’s 
products. She is the daughter of C. 
L. Phipps, who moved to Oklahoma 
with his family in 1901.—Macon (Mo.) 
Times-Democrat. 
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THE LIMIT NOT YET REACHED 





(Continued from Page 1.) 
ties, including freight congestion, car 
supply, deterioration in transit, exten- 
sion of the practice of pre-cooling of 
perishable and other special services. 
Third. City Marketing and Distribu- 
tion Investigations, involving a study 
of the uses and limitations of farmers’, 
municipal, wholesale and retail mar- 
ket houses, systems of city distribu- 
tion, the promotion of direct dealing 
between producers and consumers by 

parcel post, express and freight. 


Fourth. Study and Promulgation of 
Market Grades and Standards; a con- 
sideration of sizes and suitability of 
packages and containers, methods of 
preparation of perishable products and 
the ultimate establishment, so far as 
practicable, of official market grades 
and standards for farm products. 


Finally, Co-operative Production 
and Marketing Investigations. The 
Department has done much work in 
this field through various agencies. It 
has established standard cotton grades 
and has practically completed its 
standard corn grades. It has given 
much attention to the cold storage 
problems, to the packing and handling 
of perishable fruits. It is convinced, 
as you are, of the existing chaos and 
of the consequent wastes—waste re- 
sulting from faults on the part of the 
farmer in the growing and handling 
of his products; waste resulting from 
the machinery of distribution, includ- 
ing physical equipment and physical 
handling; waste resulting from the 
manipulation of those middlemen who 
perform no clearful, useful and neces- 
sary service, and waste resulting 
from ignorance on the part of the con- 
sumer and of the producer of the 
character of the product which is 
placed on the market. The producer 
of any product is entitled to receive 
an exact price for the specific product 
which he offers, and the consumer is 
entitled to receive just the commodity 
he thinks he is paying for. 





In most countries where alfalfa suc- 
ceeds, corn is not a success, and 
either the alfalfa must be shipped to 
the corn or the corn brought to the 
alfalfa. In Missouri both of thesé 
crops have been grown on the same 
farm. When fine grass pastures are 
added, the ideal conditions for suc- 
cessful stock raising are realized.— 
Mansfield Mirror. 
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LOCAL UNIONS MUST HAVE AN- 
NUAL MEETING DEC. 6. 


—_ 


Article 2, Sec. 9, of the National 
By-Laws says: “The officers of a lo- 
cal Union shall be a president, vice- 
president, secretary-treasurer, lectur- 
er and business agent. The official 
term shall be twelve months, and the 
annual election shall be held by bal- 
lot in December of each year.” 

Every Member Must Go. 

We want every member to attend 
that meeting and see that his 1914 
dues are paid and SENT IN, and he 
will receive his 1914 membership card 
unless he has already received it. 

National Delegate. 

Art. 6, Sec. 2, says: “The National 
Union is the great combining organi- 
zing and educating force, and shall 
consist of its officers, standing com- 
mittees and representatives from the 
local Unions. Every local Union shall 
be represented by its president, vice- 
president or secretary.” 

Be SURE to elect one of these three 
officers as your delegate to our 
national meeting, sign and send in his 
credentials to the Farmers’ Equity 
Union, AT ONCE. Every delegate 
must bring credentials signed by the 
president and secretary of his local 
Union. 

Visiting Delegates. 

We want 500 visiting delegates 
from our local Unions in our national 
meeting December 17th. They must 
have their 1914 cards to admit them. 
They will have the right to speak 
once on any and all questions before 
the convention. 

This conference of our leading, pro 
gressive workers will be one impor- 
tant feature of our national meeting 
in Kansas City. Write out a number 
of questions for the QUESTION BOX. 

Come December 16th and be pres- 
ent at the three sessions the 17th 
and the three sessions the 18th. 

Then on December 19th we will go 
through the packing plant conducted 
by our live stock commission firm. 

Come prepared to stay in Kansas 
City THREE DAYS. IT WILL PAY. 

C. O. DRAYTON, President. 





THANKS TO GOD. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: “God do- 
eth all things right.” We are thank- 
ful this Thanksgiving time for what 
God has done for us and how grateful 
we feel for the plan of Equity, “direct 
from the hands of God to us,” elimi- 
nating the cold-hearted selfishness of 
man. 

In the summer the ice men COM- 
BINE to raise the price of ice. The 
consumers suffer. In the winter the 
coal men COMBINE to raise the price 
of coal. Isn’t it about time the con- 
sumers COMBINE to prevent these 
hold-ups? God surely did not place 
the coal in the bowels of the earth to 
make a few men rich to the injury of 
the many Equity teaches more close- 
ly connection with God, that we may 
live and grow directly under His 
guidance. We thank God for this. 


We come with thanks for the great 
apple crop that God has given us. The 
applés produced this year in the Uni- 
ted States if placed in barrels would 
build a column sixty miles high, if 
the barrels were placed one upon the 
other, ‘and all the railroad trains and 





all the vessels of-the country would 
not be able to haul them in a single 
shipment, Another authority Says the 
size of the apple crop this season 
equals a wall of apples 12 feet high 
extending almost the distance from 
Chicago to New York. 

We thank God for these good gifts, 
together with many, many others, and 
hope for greater, closer, more real, 
connection between God and all of us. 

With greater Equity principles we 
will get our apples direct from the 
farmers’ orchards instead of through 
middlemen who exact toll from each. 

May we all try harder to advan e 
the plan that will aid all of us, and 
not be too free to support the plan 
that has already robbed us of mil- 
lions, robbed us of good living, robbed 
us of justice. 

With courage, patience and indus- 
try we know we can gain our rights 
through the plan of Equity co-opera- 
tion. President Drayton is makinga 
good fight. Let us aid him. Let us 
support his efforts. ¥., 1. Wier. 

Illinois. 





REPORT OF CENTRALIA LOCAL. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I have 
been slow to give a report of our last 
two Equity Union meetings, for Octo- 
ber and November. I must say they 
were not so well attended as we 
would have liked. In October we had 
32 farmers present and enrolled one 
new member. November 1 there were 
not so many in attendance as on Oc- 
tober 5th, but we got one new mem- 
ber with a promise of some more ct 
our next meeting. 

Now we want to work for a big 
meeting December 6th. This will be 
the meeting for the election of offi- 
cers and the day to pay our National 
dues. Let every member be present 
and come prepared to pay their dues 
of $1.00. Don’t forget the date— 
Dec. 6th. Now, brother farmer, your 
excuse for staying away from our 
meeting is you are busy. This may 
be, but it will pay you to spend one- 
half day in each month to attend 
these meetings. 

My neighbor on an adjoining farm 
saved $14 on one small bill of wire 
fencing by buying through the Equity 
Union than if he had bought from a 
local dealer. It is not on fencing alone, 
but on every article you buy through 
Equity you make a saving. Come to 
our next meeting. We have prices 
on clover seed, also have sample. 

Centralia, Ill. GEO. O. WILSON. 


THIRD NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In think- 
ing of our national convention which 
will convene at Kansas City, Decem- 
ber 17th to 18th, and will be the third 
convention held by the F. E. U., In- 
diana has never been represented but 
once and only by one delegate. Now, 
how can members expect to know 
anything about their unions if they 
stay at home and depend upon one 
delegate to look after the interest of 
our state in one of the best organiza- 
tions for the farmer in the world. If 
you want to know how it is being run 
and have a hand in the managing of 
its affairs, send a delegate to Kan- 
sas City instructed. Don’t sit at home 
and knock on the national union, but 











go and help to build it up, or if you 
would rather support beef steak trust, 


grain trust and other trusts, you 
would better attend the national con- 
vention, but by all means attend one 
of the others. Our western brothers 
will attend this convention and do 
all they can for you, but why not In- 
diana send delegates from every lo- 
cal? T. L. LINE. 





LECTURE DATES OF 
PRESIDENT DRAYTON. 


Stamford, Neb., Nov. 28th. 
Red Cloud, Neb., Nov. 29th. 
Bloomington, Neb., Dec. 1, 2:00 p.m. 
Naponee, Neb., Dec. 1, 7:00. 
Oxford, Neb., Dec. 2, 2:00. 
McCook, Neb., Dec. 3, 2:00. 
Haigier, Neb., Dec. 4, 2:00. 
Yuma, Colo., Dec. 5, 2:00. 
Akron, Colo., Dec. 6, 2:00. 
Culbertson, Neb., Dec. 8, 2:00. 
Endicott, Neb., Dec, 9, 2:00. 
Greenville, Lll., Dec. 13, 2:00. 





CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF 
FARMERS’ EQUITY UNION. 


(Adopted by the National Union in 
Chicago, Dec. 19, 1912.) 


Article 1, Section 1: Name and 
Membership.—This organization shall 
be known as the Farmers’ Equity Un- 
ion. It shall consist of farmers, edi- 
tors, teachers, preachers and other 
educators who favor the accomplish- 
ment of the purpose of this union, 
and who shall be accepted therein ac- 
cording to the prescribed rules of re- 
ceiving members. 

Sec. 2: Objects—The objects of 
this union are to promote intelligence, 
morality, sociability and fraternalism 
among its members, and to secure fair 
dealing in all the business relations 
of farm and mercantile life, and its 
purposes are fully set forth in the ar- 
ticles of incorporation, the chief of 
which is co-operation in buying and 
selling all products of the farm and 
all machinery, groceries, dry goods, 
clothing and every household neces- 
sity. Co-operation to the advantage of 
all our members is our chief object. 
The work of this organization shall be 
strictly educational. 

Article 2, Section 1: Organized 
forms or units are local and district 
unions, and a national union, which is 
the supreme head of this organization. 

Article 3, Section 1: Unions.— 
Lecal unions shall consist of farmers 
and others heretofore specified, accept- 
ed into the union according to its rules 
and usages. 

Sec. 2: Exclusive Control.—Each lo- 
cal union shall have exclusive control 
of its own business and affairs, and 
may adopt by-laws not in conflict with 
those of the National Union. 

Sec. 3: How to Organize.—To organ- 
ize a local union, at least ten persons 
qualified for full membership inay as- 
semble of their own accord and proceed 
to organize themselves into a local un- 
ion, by paying an entrance fee of $2.00, 
signing an application for a charter, 
electing the officers required and mak- 
ing due report to the national secretary 
with remittance of $2.00 for each mem- 
ber. Or, if possible, a commissioned or- 
ganizer should be called to organize. 

Sec. 4: Entrance Fee.—Every per- 
son joining this union as a regular 
member shall pay an entrance fee of 
$2.00. This $2.00 shall be sent to the 
national secretary by the local union 
secretary, and shall be used for the pro- 
motion, spreading and buildng up of 
the organization. Every member join- 
ing shall be induced to become a sub- 
scriber to the agricultural paper agreed 
upon by the Board of Directors as our 
official promoter and medium of ex- 
change. 

Sec. 5: Dues.—Every regular mem- 
ber shall pay the national union $1.00 
a year dues, payable in advance Nov. 
ist of each year. Local Unions shall 
fix their own dues, 

Sec. 6: Special Members.—Special 
members are the wives and minor sons 
and daughters of regular members, 
over 14 years of age. They are admit- 
ted free and only pay lo union dues 
of 5 cents per month. They shall have 
the same vote as regular members. 

Sec. 7: How Charters are Granted.— 
On receipt of an application for char- 
ter by a properly organized local un- 
ion, accompanied by the entrance fee 
of $2.00 for each member, the national 
secretary shall make proper record 
thereof under the name chosen by the 
charter members and tne next con- 
secutive local union members, and shall 
transmit to the secretary thereof a 
charter duly and properly executed and 
attested by the seal of the national un- 
ion, and ten copies’of the constitution 
and by-laws. 

ec. 8: Demits.—Any member in good 
standing wishing to change his or her 
membership may by paying up all ar- 
rearages and by a majority vote of 
his or her local union, be granted a 
demit for that purpose, of which trans- 
fer the local union secretary must no- 
vg? the national secretary at once. 

ec. 9: Officers.—The officers of a lo- 
cal union shall be a president, vice- 
president, secretary-treasurer. lecturer 
and business agent. The official term 
shall be twelve months, and the an- 
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nual election shall be held by ballot ; 
December of each year. All Offic a 
shall serve until their successorg ar 
elected and qualified. ® 

Sec. 10: Time of Meeting.—th. 
first Saturday of every month is 
ers’ Union Day, and every member ig 
under obligation to quit work and ta, 
his family to the meeting at 2 p. m, a 
October, November, December, Jan 
February, March and April, and at 1:36 
p. m. in May, June, July, August and 
September. Provided local uniong 
change the time of their meetings, 

Sec. 11: Committee on Program — 
The President shall appoint a com. 
mittee on program of music, declama. 
tions, readings, recitations, debates, pa- 
pers and speeches for each meeting 
The local union shall be a regular farm. 
ers’ club, promoting the intellige 
morality and every social interest of the 
farmers and their families. 

Sec. 12: Duties of Officers.—The 
President shall preside at all meetings 
shall maintain due decorum, and geg 
that the laws of the union are enforced, 
He shall fill all official vacancies by 
appointment pro tem in each meeting, 

The Vice-President shall assist the 
President in his duties when calleq 
upon, and in the President’s absence 
he shall perform the duties of that 
station. In the absence of both Presi. 
dent and Vice-President, the Secretary 
shall preside at all local meetings, ‘ 

The Secretary-Treasurer shall keep 
a correct record of all proceedings of 
the local union. including in the min- 
utes of each meeting, a statement of 
all payments of money by the mem- 
bers at that meeting. He, or she, shall 
keep a correct list of the members, 
showing date of joining, who are regu- 
lar and who are special members. He, 
or she, shall keep a day book account 
with the local union, showing receipts 
and expenditures, and make a report of 
the same in open meeting once each 
month, showing balance in the treasury. 
He, or she, shall also keep a ledger ac- 
count with each member, giving him 
credit for each payment made to the 
Union. He, or she, shall collect all the 
entrance fees and forward the same to 
the National Secretary with any and all 
subscriptions for the official paper. It 
shall be his or her duty to collect reg- 
ularly and promptly all dues from both 
regular and special members. He, er 
she, shall deposit all money received in 
a bank, and pay out no money except 
by bank draft or check. Before entering 
upon his or her duties he shall givea 
good and sufficient. The compensa- 
tion of the Secretary-Treasurer shall 
be fixed by each local. 

The business agent shall work for co- 
operative buying and selling by the 
members. The lecturer shall be the 
chairman of the committee on program 
each month. He shall see to it that 
teachers, professors, editors, lecturers 
and educators are invited to address 
the union meetings. Corn shows, de- 
bates, lectures and declamation contests 
are recommended to keep up interest 

See 13: Five members a Quorum— 
Five regular members must be present 
to constitute a quorum, provided every 
members has been notified. 

Sec. 14: Special Meetings.—The 
President or Secretary may call a 
special meeting of the local] union. The 
President shall call a special meeting 
at the request of ten or more regular 
members, but all regular members 
must be notified of the meeting, its 
time, place and object or objects. Only 
business mentioned in the call can be 
transacted. 

Sec. 15: Not a Lodge.—This is not 
a lodge or secret society with ritual, 
pass words and grips, and shall not 
be in the fuiure. But all the business 
councils and transactions shall be pri- 
vate and kept by the members as 4 
protection to the business interests of 
the union. 

Article 4, Section i: Offenses.— 
Local unions shall have power to deal 
with their members for offenses against 
the union, and shall be governed by 
the rules usually applied in such cases. 
In case of conviction to be determined 
by a vote of guilty or not guilty, pun- 
ishment may be reprimand, suspen- 
sion or expulsion, also to be determined 
by a majority voie, voting first upoD 
the severest penalty. If that fails to 
carry, then on the next, and so on until 
the penalty is fixed. If no penalty is 
fixed, the President shall dismiss the 
case. Suspension shall not exceed three 
months and the National Secretary 
must be notified of expulsion. Appeal 
may be taken by either side to the Na- 
tional B d of Directors, and their de- 
cision shall be final. 

Sec. 2; Non-attendance and Arrears. 
—Officers neglecting to attend meeting 
twice in succession will be sufficient 
cause for the union to vote on dé 
elaring the office vacant, the majority 
to decide. No member shall have 4 
right to vote in any meeting nor to at- 
tend a private meeting who is in arrears 
for dues or fines. Any member in 4f- 
rears may be reinstated by paying UP 
in full, provided he is not more than six 
months behind, in which case he must 
come in as a new member. 

Sec. 3: Equity Exchange.—As _ s00n 
as practical, each local union shall or 
ganize an Equity Exchange. Only mem 
bers of the Farmers’ Equity Union 
shall be allowed to take stock. J 
shares shall be $25 each, and the limit 
four shares. The Exchange shall be 
chartered by the state in which it is lo- 
cated. All farm produce, including livé 
stock, may be shipped out. Coal, flour 
feed, salt, cement, fertilizer, 
fencing, groceries, machinery, etc. 
be shipped in. All shall be bought 
sold on a safe margin. A board of five 
directors shall have charge of the 
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the running expenses, $1.00 per annum 
for each regular member's national 
dues, providing he 1s a stockholder, and 
aot over 6 per cent divdends shall be 
declared on the stock subscribed. The 
running expenses and national dues must 
come out of the gross earnings as ele- 
ments of cost. All earnings over this 
shall be net earnings, and shall be pro- 
rated among the stockholders according 
to the amount of patronage given both 
in buying and selling during the year. 
The net earnings shal) be figured as a 
per cent of the entire business trans- 
acted during the year. If you have 
transacted one hundred thousand dol- 
lars of business and have five thousand 
dollars net earnings, you have five 
per cent net earnings to prorate, and 
each shareholder whose patronage 
amounted to $500 in the year would re- 
ceive $25 in cash for his patronage 
Those whose patronage amounted to 
one thousand dollars would receive fif- 
ty dollars, etc., provided nothing shall 
be paid back to any one until he has 
four shares, the limit. Pay him shares 


instead, and increase the capital of | 


the Exchange. Pay non-members as 
much for their produce as members, and 
sell to them as cheaply, but give them 
no part of the bonus per cent until they 
become members and stockholders. The 
Exchange will handle every member's 
produce and merchandise at actual cost 
giving back all profit. It will make a 
difference between members and non- 
members. You bid for members, stock- 
holders and for patronage. You bring 
a large volume of trade together to one 
center, which reduces expenses and in- 
sures success. You knock out the profit 
system, which is a robber system, and 
introduce the co-operative system, 
which is the salvation of the farmers 
and all wealth producers. The direc- 
tors shall not declare over 5 per cent 
divdends on the stock subscribed. 

Article 6, Section 1: National Union. 
—As the national union is the supreme 
head, the parent organization, and ev- 
ery local is a child, tne parent organi- 
zation must receive liberal financial 
support from every local union, with 
which to carry on a continual campaign 
of organization and education, so ab- 
solutely necessary for the growth and 
life and success of this grand move- 
ment among seven million farmers and 
their families. 

Sec. 2: Representation in National 
Union.—The National Union is the 
great combining, organizing and edu- 
cating force, and shall consist of its 
officers, standing committees and rep- 
resentatives from the local unions or 
Equity Exchanges. Every local union 
shall be represented at the National 
Convention by its president, vice-pres- 
ident or secretary-treasurer of either 
the union or the Board of Directors of 
the Equity Exchanges, these represen- 
tatives being expected to represent ev- 
ery material agricultural interest of 
the country, including grain, live stock, 
dairy products, wool, cotton, fruit, veg- 
etables, poultry, etc. 

Sec. 38: Meetings.—The National 
Union shall meet annually in Decem- 
ber or January at a precise time and 
place fixed by the National Board of 
Directors. Special meetings may be 
called by the Nacional President or the 
National Board of Directors. Only sub- 
jects embraced in the call for special 
meetings shall] be considered at such 
meetings and the National Secretary 
shall notify every local secretary, six- 
ty days or more before said special 
meeting. 

Sec. 4: Officers—The officers of the 
National Union shall be a President, 
Vice-President, Secretary-Treasurer, 
and a Board of Directors. The Board 
of Directors shall consist of the Presi- 
dent, Vice-President -and six Directors, 
one form each State in which this 
Union is now organized, each to serve 
four years, except as here elected, two 
to serve four years, two to serve three 
years, and two to serve two years. 
The Secretary-Treasurer shall be em- 
ployed by the National Board of Direc- 
tors. The National President and Na- 
tional Vice-President snall serve for 
one year. ' 

Sec. 5: Duties of Officers.—The Na- 
tional President shall give his whole 
time and very best efforts to spread- 
ing and building up the Union. He 
Shall preside at all meetings of the 
Board of Directors and of the National 
Unien. He shall have supervision of 
the work of the union in the absence 
of the National Board of Directors. He 
shall inaugurate, superintend and carry 
on a continual campaign of organiza- 
tion and education with a view to or- 
ganizing and building up local unions 
and Equity Exchanges. The Vice- 
President shall be a regular member 
of the Board of Directors, and shall 
perform the duties of the President in 
his absence or incapacity for any cause. 
The duties, bund and compensation of 
the National Secretary-Treasurer shall 
be prescribed and fixed by the Board 
of Directors. 

Article 7, Section 1: Board of Di- 
recters.—The National Board of Direc- 
tors shall engage national ‘lecturers 
@nd organizers together with all as- 
Sistants required by the officers inci- 
dent to proper conduct of the work 
of the National Union and the proper 
development of the organization. : 

Sec. 2: Meetings.—The Board of Di- 
rectors shall meet from time to time 
as they €eem necessary. The Presi- 
dent may call meetings of the Board 
of Directors or upon the written re- 
quest of three members of the Board 
he must call a meeting. Three shall con- 
stitute a quorum, rene every mem- 
ber has been notified. 

Sec. 8: The Board of Directors shall 
be a standing conmittee, to revise and 
recommend changes the constitu- 
tion and by-laws, provided they shall 
receive and consider any change or 


changes recommended or suggested in 
writing by a local union and shall only 
have power to recommend changes to 
the national meetings tor its action. 
Sec. 4: Changes in the constitution 
and by-laws may be made by a ma- 
jority vote of the National Union in the 
annual meeting cr at special meetings 
called for tha urpose. 

Sec. 5: Official Salaries.—Members 
of the Board of Directors shall be oom- 
pensated only for such time as they 
are actually in the service of the union, 
at the rate of $3.00 per day and neces- 
sary traveling expenses. The National 
President shall receive $1,000.00 per an- 
num and all expenses necessary for 
traveling and reer | purposes. The 
salary of the National Secretary shall 
be fixed by the Board of Directors. 
Sec. 6: Official Paper.—The Farm- 
ers’ Equity Union shall not publish an 
official paper, but its Board of Direc- 
tors is empowered and authorized to 
contract with a reliable agricultural 
paper for not exceeding five years as a 
medium through which to reach every 
member and local union economically 
and effectively. 

Initiative and Referendum.—Twenty 
per cent of the entire membership of 
this union may petition the National 
President to submit to a referendum 
vote any measure to be made a law or 
asking the recall of any national officer. 
Upon receipt cf such petition the Na- 
tional President shall submit the same 
to a vote of the entire membership, 
naming the date for auch ai vote 
not less‘than thirty or more than sixty 
days after receiving such petition. and 
if a majority of the members vote for 
such measure or recall, the President 
shall immediately declare the same to 


be in force. 
BY-LAWS. 

Article 1, Section 1: General Pro- 
visions.—Every effort must be made to 
organize and build i local unions 
and Equity Exchanges for co-operative 
buying and selling. The official pa- 
per or medium of communication, the 
text-book and the organizers, lecturer 
and National Officers must all combine 
their efforts in this one direction. Ev- 
ery member is expected to be an or- 
ganizer and an educator. 

Sec. 2: Women owning farms may 
become regular members. 

Sec. 8: Every person handling Equity 
money shall be required to give a good 
and sufficient bond and to make a 
monthly financial statement. All money 
must be banked before being paid out. 

Sec. 4: Any lady who is a regular 
or special member may be elizible for 
secretary and treasurer for a. local 
union or of the National Union. 

Article 2, Section 1: The discussion 
of partisan or sectarian questions is 
forbidden in all of our meetings and 
members vote in politics as they please. 

Sec. 2: Amendments.—This constitu- 
tion may be amended by a majority 
vote at any regular meeting of the Na- 
tional Union or at a special meeting 
called for that purpose, or by referen- 
dum or initiative vote of the members 
called by a petition of twenty per cent 


of the members. 
Cc. O. DRAYTON, 
President. 
L. F. HOFFMANN, 
Vice-President. 
T. L. LINE. 
R. ROMER. 
Approved this 19th day of December, 
1912. L F. HOFFMAN, 
Secretary of the Convention. 
We, the undersigned Directors, au- 
thorize the Secretary of this Conven- 
tion to countersign the constitution 
and by-laws as passed at this ses- 
sion, before they are published. 
T. L. LINE. 
R. ROMER. 
8. 8S. RAY. 
Cc. O. DRAYTON. 
BY-LAWS OF EQUITY EXCHANGES. 








Article |. 


Section 1. Name—The name of 
this corporation shall be the ........ 
Equity Exchange. 

Sec, 2. Object—This Exchange is 
organized to buy and sell all products 
of the farm, also farm machinery and 
merchandise of all kinds. 

Sec. 38. Stock—The capital stock 
of this corporation shall_be ..,...... 
thousand dollars, divided into ...... 
shares of $25 each. 

Sec. 4. Seal—The corporate seal 
shall contain the full name “......... 
Equity Exchange.” 

Article Il 

Section 1. Directors—The business 
shall be conducted by a Board of 
five directors, elected for five years. 
Provided, in the first election one shall 
be elected for five years, one for four 
years, one for three years, one for two 
years and one for one year. The said 
directors shall serve till their suc- 
cessors are elected and qualified. 

Sec. 2. Recall or Referendum— 
Twenty per cent of the stockholders 
of this Exchange may petition the 
president to submit to a referendum 
vote the repeal of any law, a vote on 
the measure to be made a law, or ask- 
ing the recall of any director. Upon 





the receipt of such petition the presi- 
dent (or vice-president if the presi- 
dent is recalled), shall call a special 
meeting of the stockholders not less 
than ten, nor more than thirty days 
after receiving such petition. Wach 
stockholder must be notified by pos 
tal card or letter mailed to him five or 
more days before the meeting, and 
stating the object, place and date of 
the meeting. If a majority at said 
meeting vote for the proposed meas- 
ure or the repeal of a by-law, then the 
president shall declare the measure 
in force or the by-law repealed as 
the case may be. If amajority of those 
present vote to recall a director, then 
the said meeting shall proceed at once 
to fill the vacancy for the unexpired 
term, 

Sec. 3. The stockholders shall elect 
the president, vice-president, and sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Equity Ex- 
change at their annual meeting the 
first Saturday of December each year, 
and these officers shall be the Local 
Union officers. 

Sec. 4. Vacancies—aAll vacancies in 
the Board of Directors shall be filled 
by the stockholders at special meet- 
ings, called for that purpose or at the 
annual meeting. 

Sec. 5. The directors are author- 
ized to employ a manager, bookkeeper 
and all necessary help to carry o1, 
the business successfully. They shall 
fix the compensation of all officers 
and employees, provided the members 
of the board shall only be paid for act- 
ual service at the rate of forty cents 
per hour. 

Article Ill. 

Section 1. Duties of Officers—The 
president shall preside at the meetings 
of the directors or of the stockholders, 
except in case he is recalled. He shall 
sign all certificates of stock, call spe- 
cial meetings of the directors or stock- 
holders when he deems it necessary 
or when 20 per cent of the stockhold- 
‘ers petition, as provided in these by- 
laws. He shall sign all bonds, con- 
tracts or other instruments in behalf 
of this Exchange when so ordered by 
the directors. 

Sec. 2. Vice-President—In case of 
the absence of the president, or when 
called upon to serve, the vice-presi- 
dent shall perform the duties of the 
president. He shall be a member of 
the Board of Directors. 

Sec. 3. Bonds—aAll officers and em- 
ployees handling the money of this 
company shall be sufficiently bonded 
by a good bonding company, and the 
bookkeeper’s books shall be audited 
monthly, and oftener when necessary. 
The Board of Directors shall see that 
this law is strictly enforced. 

Sec. 4. Duties of Secretary-Treas- 
urer—The Secretary-Treasurer shall 
keep correct minutes of all meetings 
of the Directors and stockholders, 
have charge of seal, records, books 
and assets of the corporation, subject 
to the orders of the directors. He 
shall sign all certificates of stock and 
attach the seal thereunto. 


Article IV. 


Section 1. Not over 5 per cent Divi- 
dends on Stock—The Board of Direc- 
tors are authorized to pay the running 
expenses and all necessary repairs out 
of the gross earnings of the company, 
and to use the capital or gross earn- 
ings to make necessary improvements. 
They are prohibited from declaring 
over 5 per cent dividends on the stock 
subscribed. Out of the gross earnings 
they shall take running expenses and 
necessary repairs and also the na 
tional dues of each stockholder in the 
Farmers’ Equity Union and not ex- 
ceeding 5 per cent dividends on the 
stock subscribed. All earnings over 
this shall be net earnings and shall 
be prorated back to the stockholders 
according to patronage. The net earn- 
ings shall be figured as a per cent of 
the entire business furnished by the 
stockholders during the year. Five 





thousand dollars net earnings on a 
business of two hundred thousand dol- 
lars would give two and one-half per 
cent to prorate back to stockholders, 
or on one hundred thousand, 5 per 
cent. 

Sec. 2. No money shall be drawn 
from this company by any stockhold- 
er unless he has four shares, the lim- 
it. He shall be given shares instead 
and the capital increased by the 
amount. 

Sec. 3. Fraud—No stockholder shall 
market other farmers’ produce as his 
own nor attempt to give any outsider 
the benefits of co-operation. For each 
offense he shall be fined $100. 

Provided, that in case a tenant pays 
cash rents, the landlord shall not par- 
ticipate jn the benefit of co-operation. 
Also, provided the tenant is a stock- 
holder and the landlord is not a stock- 
holder, the tenant may market the 
entire crop as his own, but the land 
lord must not be given any benefit of 
co-operation until he becomes a stock- 
holder. Outsiders must not be given 
any benefits of co-operation because 
they cripple our cause. 

Article V. 

Section 1. All elections shall be by 
ballot. 

Sec. 2. Quorum.—A majority of the 
directors shall constitute a quorum, 
and twenty-five per cent of the siock- 
holders shall constitute a quorum at 
their meetings. 

Sec, 3. All orders, checks, minutes 
of meetings and stock certificates 
shall be signed by both the President 
and Secretary. 

Article VI. 

Section 1. Safe Margin—The Board 
of Directors shall insist on a safe mar- 
gin in buying and selling, and prorate 
all net earnings to stockholders ac- 
cording to patronage, paying cash to 
each stockholder who has the limit 
of shares and paying in shares all who 
have less than the limit. 

Sec. 2. The Directors shall carry 
on a continual campaign for more 
stockholders, and thus increase pat- 
ronage and capital. 

Sec. 3. By a majority vote of the 
stockholders, the limit of shares may 
be increased when more capital is 
needed. 

Sec, 4. The regular annual meeting 
of the stockholders shall be in ...... 
‘ewenede when the Board of Directors 
shall make a full report of the busi- 
ness of the company for the past year. 

Sec. 5. Complaints—All complaints 
shall be made to the Directors in writ- 
ing, signed by the complainant. The 
Directors shall make such investiga- 
tions and decisions thereon as they 
shall deem proper, subject to an ap- 
peal to the next regular meeting of 
the Exchange, which decision shall be 
final. 

Sec. 6. Order of Business.—1l. Call 


to order. 2. Reading of minutes. 3. 
Report of officers. 4. Report of com- 
mittees. 5. Unfinished business. 6. 


New business. 7. Election of Direct- 
ors. 
Sec. 7. Only members of the Farm- 
ers’ Equity Union shall be allowed to 
take stock in said Exchange. 

Sec. 8. The Farmers’ Equity Union 
dues of each member must be paid 
out of this Equity Exchange and 
charged to his account. 

Sec. 9. Each stockholder has one 
vote and only one vote, and no one 
shall hold over four shares in the Ex- 
change. 

Sec. 10. The Manager and Book- 
keeper shall balance their books every 
day. One member of the Board of Di- 
rectors shall audit the books once 
each week, and an expert bookkeeper 
shall audit the books of this Exchange 
once every six months, and oftener if 
the Board of Directors deem it neces- 
sary. 

Sec. 11. These by-laws may be 
amended by a majority vote at any 
regular annual meeting of stockhold- 
ers, or at a special meeting called for 
that purpose, 
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CLASSIFIED For sace DEPARTMENT 


RURAL WORLD WANT ADS. 








MISCELLANBOUS. 





YOU CAN BUY, SELL OR EXCHANGE MOST ANYTHING IN THESE 
COLUMNS AT THE LOW RATE OF 


One Cent a Word Bach Insertion. 
In this department we will insert your advertisement under a 


classified head for 1 cent a word per issue, 
These little ads are read by thousands and give re- 


count as words. 


Initials and numbers 


sults. No ad accepted for less than 25 cents, cash to acompany order. 


SMALL ADS DO BIG THINGS. 


TRY A CLASSIFIED AD. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 


LIVE STOCK. 





FARM HAND—Wanted, work on farm 
by married man, capable of taking 

entire charge; best of references. 

J. B. S., Care Colman’s Rural World. 


WANTED—To know how a mother can earn 

money in her own home to buy a piano for 
her two girls, that they may become good 
players by her efforts. Hillis G. Ballinger, 
Floyd, Va. 











FARMS FOR SALE, 


FARM FOR SALE—96 acres, Pike Co., 

Mo., four miles from Bowling Green 
on St. Louis & Hannibal R. R. Milk 
station on the farm. Well situated for 
dairy or grain farming. Price right. 
Terms easy. Address J. T. Middleton, 
Bowling Green, Mo. 








FARM FOR SALE—Bargain extraordinary! 

120 a. fruit farm, 3 miles of West Plains. 
Also 60 a., some improvements; easy terms. 
Write quick. Fred Stiles, Owner, West 
Plains, Mo., R. No. 4. 





FARM—For sale, eighty-one (81) acres of 

improved land, within a mile of Villa 
Ridge, a business town 51 miles west of St. 
Louis, on the Rock Island Railroad; a nice 
suburban home for farming or dairying. Call 
on or add. Thos. D. Smith, Villa Ridge, Mo. 


FARM FOR SALE—Am offering my home 

farm, 120 acres, for $3,000 in next 60 days; 
will give time on part. For description write 
G. W. Johnston, Grandin, Mo. 


A BNAP—My farm of Sv acres; uu Lenced 

and cross-fenced; 40 acres in pasture; 40 
acres in plow land; good house, good weil 
soft water, with windmill; stable for 6 head 
of horses; cow shed, 4 head of cows, chicken 
coop, hog pen; garden fenced with chicken 
wire; some peach trees, cottonwood and lo- 
cust trees all around the house; good storm 
cellar. Address John Ross, Durham, Okla 


AKKANSAS LAND FRKREE—600,000 acres va- 

cant Government land now open to settie- 
ment. Booklet with lists, lawa, etc., 25c. 
Township map of State, 25c additional. L. BD 
Moore, Littie Rock, Ark. 

















TO EXCHANGE 


TO EXCHANGE—What have you of One 

Thousand Dollar value to exchange for 
an eighty-acre farm in Taney County, Mo., 
the boom section of the Ozarks? If you 
are interested, state what you have. Ad- 
dress P. O. Box 615, Peirce City, Mo. (tf) 











POULTRY. 





FOR SALE—Rose Comb Brown Leg- 
horn stock; farm raised. Address, 
M. E. Hoskins, Flowler, Kansas. 


OZARK STRALN INDIAN RUNNER 

DUCKS, White and Fawn. Will sell afew 
at one dollar each to reduce my flock; great 
layers. E. M. Pinto, St. James, Mo. 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS—Hens, pul- 

lets and cockerels; large, healthy, vigorous, 
farm-ranged birds; bred to lay and exhibit; 
Mo. State Fair, 1913, 2nd cock, 8rd pen; 
exhibition birds, $3.00 to $5.00; good breed- 
ers, $1.25 to $2.00. Write if you want some- 
thing good at a reasonable price.—Mrs, Wal- 
ter Cline, Versailles, Mo. 


FOR SALE—Choice ~ Mammota Bronze 
Turkeys, both sexes. Mrs. Edd Glen- 
dinning, Maywood, Mo. 


SINGLE-COMB BROWN LEGHORN PUL- 
LETS AND COCKERELS—Choice, healthy 
stock, $1.50 each, 6 for $7.00. Indian Run- 
ner ducks, fawn and white; fine layers, $1.00 
each. Mrs. P. H. Streeter, Hamilton, Mo. 


FOR SALE—5S@ 8S. C. White Orpington cock- 
erels for sale, $1.50 to $5.00. W.D. Craig, 
Galena, Mo. 


INDIAN RUNNEK VUChKS—American, Ene- 

lish and White strains of prize-winning 
layers; mating list free. Marian Hoit, Sa- 
vannah, Mo. 





























SEED CORN. 





ORDERS now taken for Johnson County 

Seed Corn, to be shipped later. Prices: 
$2.50 per bushel shelled, $3.50 per bushel 
crated seed. The supply of seed corn will 
not half equal the demand. Order early. 
Cc. D. Lyon, R. 1, Georgetown, Ohio. 


SEED CORN—Booking orders for pure- 

bred Boone County White seed corn 
of prize winning strains and high 
yields, properly selected, shelled, grad- 
ed and sacked; $2.50 per bushel R. L. 
Hill, Adenhill,’ olumbia, Mo. 











FOR SALE—Ten choice registered bull 

calves for sale, from two to eleven 
months old, from high-class, heavy- 
producing Jerseys. Write me for prices, 
stating age you want. D. S. Mayhew, 
Monett, Mo. 


FOR SALE—Short Horn bull calves, 6 to 7 

months old; O. L. C. spring and fall pigs; 
registered stock. S. R. McCulloch, Donnell- 
son, Ill. 











BLANKS, for tabulating trotting ped- 

igrees for sale. Let me _ tabulate 
your pedigrees and get our your folders, 
L. E. Clement, Peirce City, Mo. 





TO EXCHANGE-—Standard and _ registered 

stallions, mares and colts, for farming 
lands or other valuable real estate. Ad- 
dress Lock Box 515, Peirce City, Mo. 








HOGS. 


FOR SALE—Serviceable Duroc-Jersey 
boars, gilts and pigs, also; the best of 
breeding. Write me what you want to 








buy. James Weller, Faucett, Mo. 
ADENHILL DUROCS—A splendid lot of 
spring and late summer boars and gilts 


sired by Beauty’s Model Top, Col. Primm, G. 
C.'s Col., Col. Orion M., out of sows of equal 
breeding and merit. These pigs are now on 
corn and cowpeas and tankage, making good 
growth, and are priced right, singly, in 
pairs or in trios. Booking orders now tor 
tail pigs by My Col.’s Pilot Wonder, by Col.» 
Pilot Wonder, the 1912 Ohio grand cham- 
pion. R. L. Hill, Adenhil! Farm, Columbia, 
Mo. 


POLAND CHINA BOAKS—The undersigned 

has eleven extra fine Poland boars for sale, 
ranging in weight from 100 to 150 pounds, 
age from 4 to 6 months. Thos. Tucker, 
Brewer, Mo. 


BOR SALH—Six boars, ready for serv- 

ice. also my herd boar from a good 
strain of blood. For particulars and 
price, write to me. Frank lb. Ketcham, 
R. 4, Haviland, Kans. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


MELTON’S RESTAURANTS—9 N_ 6th 
St., 1722 Washington Ave., 2112 Olive 
St. Best place to eat. 








RECEIPTS, Recipes, Formulas of any 
kind, furnished for 25c each, or your 

money back. Davis & Co., Box E 5z, 

Grana Central Station, New York. 





READ THIS BOOK—Of vital interest 

to parents, teachers, child-study cir- 
cles, “Moral Training of the School 
Child.” Startling truths, cleanly put, 
One dollar per copy, postpaid. Address 
Fr. G. Martin, Altadena, Calitornia. 


SALE—TRACTION DIrcHER, 
witha Brown's improved digging 
wheel. Will do good work in gumbo or 
any other soil where others fail. Bb. F. 
Brown, 215 EK. Ridge St., Brazil, Ind. 





FOR 





MERRY CHRISTMAS with your name beau- 
tifully written on 12 cards for lic, Name 

Cards, 20 for 25c. Unexcelled by any pen- 

man. H. Weiss, Dept. N, 9 W. 117th St, 

New York City. 

“WILSON THE “MAN,” 20 ‘cents will bring 
you this song. Janetta Knight, Gentry, Ark. 


NAMES WANTED—We pay immediately 
upon receipt of names. Send stamp for 
particulars. Address Box 64, St. Charles, 
Missouri. 


GENUINE DRY CLEANERS FORMULAS— 

The woman who desires to make money 
at home can easily do so with these formu- 
las of a retired cleaner. Several ladies to 
whom I have furnished them are doing a 
fine business. One lady wrote me she would 
not sell the information for a great many 
dollars, Three separate formulas, with 
complete directions for dry cleaning chif- 








fons, gloves, hats, cloaks, etc., $1. Why pay 
cleaners high prices; do it yourself.—Mrs. 
W. M. Season, 127 Brady St., Kent, O. 





FARMERS SUCCEED—Only when they use 

their heads as well as their hands. Have 
you noticed that, as a rule, those who work 
9 hours a day MAKH MORE MONEY than 
those who work 18 hours? We have no ma- 
chinery or seed, etc., to sell you, but—if you 
want to learn how to make “EVERY MOVE 
COUNT,” send me your name now—TODAY. 
Milton Boss, 4421-17 Ave., Rock Island, II. 





CLOVER SEED. 


MAMMOTH SWEET CLOVER FOR SALE— 
Yellow and White; sow in July, August, 

September, again later in the season. Write 

Mrs. J. T. Mardis & Sons, Falmouth, Ky. 











HONEY FOR SALE. 


HONEY FOR SALE—Honey in case, a.so in 
cans. Mrs. J. T. Mardis & Sons, Falmouth, 
Kentucky. 








SPECIAL $2.00 OFFER—We will print your 

return card on 1,000 No. 6 WHITE 
ENVELOPES and send them prepaid to any 
part of the U. 8. for only $2.00. We will 
print and send you 2,000 circulars, 125 words 
or less (with our non-conflicting ad on back) 
FREBE with every order. Send copy for cir- 
culars and envelopes on separate sheets of 
paper, and make your copy very plain, so as 
to avoid mistakes. Remit by money order 
or registered mail. Make all orders payable 
to Milton Boss, 4421-17 Ave., Rock Island, 
Ill. 





FARM PRINTING—We make a specialty of 

letter heads, envelopes, etc., for farmers 
and stoeckmen. Samples free. Prices reason- 
able. Frederick Printing & Stationery Co., 
318 N. Third St.. St. Louls, Mo. 





READ THIS BOOK! Of vital interest to 

parents, teachers, child-study circles. 
“Moral Training of the School Child.” Start- 
ling truths, plainly put. One dollar per 
copy, postpaid. Address F. G. Martin, Alta- 
dena, California. 


FARMERS’ WIVES, ATTENTION! Send for 

our catalogue to-day. It lists many things 
which you need. All kinds, useful, orna- 
mental and dainty. Pleased customers every- 
where. Send a postal at once for your copy. 
Address Millard Supply Company, Dept. A, 
Marquette, Wis. 


“RATS AND MICE QUICKLY EXTER- 
MINATED. 


No cats, poisons or traps neede!. Learn 
the secret and keep them away forever. 
Sure, yet perfectly harmless except to ro- 
dents. Secret originally cost $100, but we 
will send it postpaid for only 25c.” 

The above advertisement has appeared in 
many magazines. I will send you the gen- 
uine recipe for this RAT AND MICH Ex- 
terminator (which I know to be O K) and 
20 fine assorted posteards for 12c. This isa 
Bargain. Address Milton Buss, 4421 17th 
Ave., Rock Island, Hlinois. 











NEW 1913 EDITION. 

Government Farms Free.—Our 1913 official 
132-page book, “Free Government Land,” de- 
scribes every acre in every county in the 
United States. It contains township and 
section plats, Maps, Tables and Charts show- 
ing inches rainfall annually, elevation above 
sea level by counties. The New Three-year 
Homestead Law approved June 6, 1912, the 
320-acre Homestead, Desert, Timber and 
Stone, Coal, Pre-emption, Scrip, Mining and 
other government land laws. Tells how and 
where to get government lands without liv- 
ing on it. Application blanks, United States 
Patent. All about Government Irrigation 
Projects and map showing location of each. 
Real Dstate Tax Laws of each state, area in 
square miles, capital and population and 
other valuble informtion. Price 60 cents, 
postpaid. Address Colman’s Rural World. 
This valuable book will be sent with new 
or renewal subscription to Rural World for 
$1.00. 














BLOOMINGTON, NEBRASKA. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Bloom- 
ngton Equity Union has enrolled 51 
members, and we hope to make it 100 
at our next meeting, Dec. Ist. The 
fa‘mers and their families filled our 
court room Nov. 14, to hear the third 
address of C. O. Drayton, national 
president. 

We are sure he is on the right 
track, and if he succeeds at every 
town on the Burlington railroad as 
he has here, he will have thousands 
of co-operators united in the Equity 
Union all on one railroad system so 
they will co-operate in hundreds of 
ways. 

The President has emphasized the 
importance of a National Union in 
every address. While loca) co-opera- 
tion will show benefits to unite farm- 
ers at their home market, national 
co-operation will show enormous ben- 


efits. Our members became co-oper- 
ators at once by buying coal and 
corn together. We will make the 
fees right back into each member’s 


pocket and show him and others that 
Equity Union is a paying proposition 
from the very first. 
President Drayton will 
Bloomington court house 


lecture in 
again on 





Dec 1, at 2 p. m. and at Naponee 
town hall at 7:30 p. m. We want 
our members to all come and each 


bring one other farmer to hear this 
lecture On co-operative marketing of 
wheat, hogs and cattle. If every 
member will work we will double our 
membership Dec. 1. 

We extend the glad hand of fellow- 
ship to every Equity Union member 
in the United States and hope to hear 
from many of you through our grand 
paper, RURAL WORLD. We are 
afraid our union does not realize the 
power and benefits of this paper or 
more would use it every week. We 
understand its columns are open for 
Equity Union news and ideas. You 
can reach a large audience when you 
speak through the RURAL WORLD. 

CORNHUSKER. 





REPUBLICAN CITY, NEB. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We want 
to report 28 live members in Re- 
publican Equity Union. They were 
enrolled at our first meeting Nov. 
12th, which was addressed by Na- 
tional President C. O. Drayton. 

Our first regular meeting will be 
held in Republican Opera House, Dec. 
6th, at 2 p. m. We expect every 
member to bring one farmer to this 
meeting. We will organize perman- 
ently by electing our officers for one 
year. We have only heard one lec- 
ture on the subject, but we are con- 
vinced that the Equity Union idea is 
correct. Farmers must co-operate in 
buying and selling not only locally 
but nationally. It becomes absolute- 
ly necessary as a protection against 
scores of unnecessary profits and a 
very expensive system of distribu- 
tion. The co-operative system of mar- 
keting farm produce and buying in 
job lots direct from factories must be 
established and carried out as rapidly 
as possible. 

We hope every member in_ the 
United States will give Saturday, De- 
cember 6, to work for Equity Union. 
If we will all go into town early, 
make a good fire in the hall before 
dinner and collar every farmer on ths 
street after noon and take him up 
there we can enroll 1000 new mem- 
bers Dec. 6th. What a boost for 
Equity Union that will be just be 
fore the national meeting. We will 
decide at this meeting whether we 
will send a delegate to Kansas City 
Dec. 16 as a delegate to that meeting. 

A WORKER’ FOR SUCCESS. 





ARCOLA EQUITY UNION. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: The Ar- 
cola Equity Union will hold their an- 
nual meeting December 6 in Arcola 
at 2 o’elock p. m, At this meeting 
there will be an election of officers. 
Every member should be present. 
Come and bring your friends. 

ALBERT LARIMORE, Sec’y. 
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FARMERS 
EQUITY UNION COAL 


Blackbrier---Highgrade 
Cantine---Semi-Highgrade 


From our Illinois mines—Now used by many branches of the 
Farmers’ Equity Union in the different States. 
Reference: Mr. C. O. Drayton, National President Farmers Equity Union 
For prices, freight rates and any desired information, write to us. 


LUMAGHI COAL COMPANY 


$ 606 Equitable Building, 


So efoefeeoaoesoagoagonagoctesoateeoagoatectontentoatoeceete ll 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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